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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Remember the World's Peace Jubilee held in Boston 
in 1872? Well, anyway, if you have the official program 
of it kicking around, don’t you want to swop it? And 
likewise, have you a program of the Norfolk (Conn.) 
Music Festival of June 1914? A401 


Group of boys, with very limited means, desire an old, 
but sturdy, catboat for a camping trip this coming 
summer. What have you, and how much, or what do you 
want to swop for it? A402 

Does a little, lonely Yankee maid or widow, on the 
sunny side of 45, but too old-fashioned to smoke or 
drink, wish to swop letters with a Massachusetts Yan- 
kee of 55, still young at heart, widower for several years, 
children, married, Protestant, educated, quiet? Inter- 
ests: business, home, church, books, young folks, the 
out-of-doors. A403 

FISHIN’ STARTS SOON!!! Have an Orvis fly rod. 
Like new. Four-ounce, used a little. Want a pair of good 
binoculars, or ey of golf clubs in good condition. Value 
of rod $15. A4C 

Swoppers' N a this month being considered for Old 
Greenwich, Conn., and Belmont, Mass. Ye Swop Edi- 
tor would like to he ar from some enthusiast like to make 
business of these Swoppers’ Nights arrangements. He 
got beyond me. A405 

You've got me interested if you have 
the YANKEE published from 1811 on. 
left ear, and both big toes! A406 

Tools Tools My occupation and hobby both 
demand wood and metal working tools, particularly of 
the power-operated, home workshop type. Will trade for 
some old coins, speed boat, outboard motor, house 
trailer, radio, portable victrola, Corona typewriter, 
crowbars, etc. A407 

T have 13'% acres of good land in the Annapolis Val- 
ley, Nova Scotia, within mile of school, church, P. O., 
stores, and R. R. station. Lights and telephone avail- 
able, camp size 8 x 12 feet. Ideal spot for poultry, fur, or 
fruit farm, want to swop for land in Florida. A408 





any copies of 
Offer eye teeth, 


I have a full set of Stoddard Lectures, 15 volumes, 
cloth-bound, in excellent condition. I wish to swop for 
old glass, buckle pattern, or Currier and Ives prints. 
A409 


Offer tuxedo (size 
Both in good condition. 


I want small dinghy. 
tweed suit (size 38). 

Have you any of the following books? ‘‘American 
Clipper Ships,’"" Howe and Mathews; ‘‘The Frigate 
Constitution and other Historic Ships,’’ Magoun; ‘‘Ship 
Models: How to Build Them,"’ Davis. State condition 
and price. A411 


36) or gray 
A410 


Will swop walnut table 
mantels 200 years old; 
A412 


Will pay good price for used Exercycle. 
please. A413 


extra leaves 
for tools, hens, cow, 


or fireplace 
young pig. 


No dealers, 


Will swop board and room at any Treadway Inn for 
good antiques, preferably large pieces not suitable for 
private homes. A414 


Match covers wanted. Will swop or return cost of 
postage; also postal views. A415 

Many’s the farm mother would board your chicks fora 
week or two this summer if you'd take hers for a week or 
so in the big city next fall or winter. If interested, will 
try to arrange. YANKEE Swop Editor. A416 


Notice to Swoppers 


{| The closing date for new swops and 

| removal of the old is the first of the 

month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 











Sick of addressing postcards each month and writing 
same to your club or church or school members? I have 
a dandy Cardvertiser machine; addresses names and 
makes the cards in a jiffy. Cost me $50 new will con- 
sider any reasonable swop, but want letter-filing cabinets 

steel or wood. Mebbe one of your members could 
make same. A417 

You can have my outgrown Speed-o-Print, good for 
menus or miscellaneous duplicating jobs, if you can 
guess what this male, just beginning life, wants. A418 

Only 269 days to Christmas!! Do your Christmas 
swopping early. Get my proof press lots of type 
colored inks and be an amateur printer. Going to be 
hard to scratch my back, though. A421 

Who is not interested in abroad these days? I have old 
and some finely colored maps of all countries, and many 
cities from 100 to 350 years old to trade for good 
postage stamps, or maple sugar, or other New England 
specialties. Will send these maps on approval to reliable 
persons. Fine for decorations. Also have illustrated 
New York Times Supplements, etc., during last World 
War, to trade. Who wants a small curious woodcut chow- 
ing skyline of London, 150 years ago, or older, with 
London Bridge? Send me 20 U. S. used stamps, denomi- 
nations over 12 cents, or U. S. Commemoratives used. 
Will trade rare London Gazette, dated 250 years ago, for 
maple sugar, etc., or stamps. A422 

My husband wants a brass fender before the fireplace 
so he can keep his feet warm, and I want old hoss prints. 
We have a studio couch, lamp, table, or what do you 
want? M401 

I have some real honest-to-goodness, hard-to-crack, 
Vermont butternuts. What have you? M402 

I have a Morris platform rocker, large and comfort- 
able. Will swop for old glass (Bucket pattern), Currier & 
Ives prints, N. S. stamps, first day covers, or what have 
you? M409 

"Mustache cups wanted will swop for books, or 
state your wants. Give description and facts. M410 


Yankee souvenir hunters! What will you | swop for 
obsole’ te stocks of Maine and Vermont mines, etc.? M4i1 





three dimensional marvels of 
wanted in any quantity; also, old 
postcard albums with American pictures. I can send 
variety of — antiques or useful things for non- 
collectors. M4 


! If you will se <3 me an : August 1938 or November 1939 
issue of YANKEE, I will send you the Old Farmer's Al- 
manac, 1940 edition. M413 


Six-Shot .22 calibre Pepperbox. Made by Bacon Arms 
Co., Norwich, Conn., before the New Deal. Want 
modern gun. M414 


Could you use a hand-carved sign for your « amp or 
home, sunk or raised letters in panel on a pine slab, 
showing the bark in framework artistically executed. I 
want R. I. Red or Plymouth Rock pullets, of good strain, 
that are laying. M415 


“Stereosc copic pictures 
grandma's parlor — 

















~ How about swopping | old buttons? M416_ 








I would like to swop new handmade aprons for your 
grandmother's old button box or jar, as is. Also inter- 
ested in swops with other button collectors. All inquir- 
ies answered. M418 

Who can play a German-style accordion? I can't. Will 
swop a ten-key Bartofini, with instruction book, for 
old American coins, anything but copper Indian-head 
pennies after 1885. M420 

I have one copy of a ‘priced book, “First Editions 
with a Future,"’ Wirth, 1935, to = for an old Atlas 
or bound volume of sheet music. M4 


Have old books on rapid-fire guns, merchant vessels, 
ammunition, reports Chief of Ordnance, etc. Want old 
and recent peeene on insects, trees, birds, etc. 
What have you? M425 


~~At a State Music Committee Mee sting held in Laconia, 
N. H., recently, it was brought out that many choruses 
have copies of music which they fiave used and cannot 
use again for a number of years but which, since they 
are used copies, cannot be sold for anything near their 
original price. YANKEE will be glad to offer such music 
in exchange on a general scale throughout New Eng- 
land if the names, numbers, and numbers of copies 
available from each c horus can be furnished. M42 6 


DOG LOVERS: What am I offered in swop for a 
beautiful AKC registered cocker, Scotty or wire-haired 
terrier puppy four months old? I have one of each of 
these breeds and the best offer will be accepted. I'd also 
like to swop old or odd buttons with all button col- 
lectors. All letters answered. F405 

Have woman's full length raccoon coat, size 14-16, 
worth $295 . . . will take value of $195 or so. Also 
Holman box spring and mattress, like new, with double 
black walnut bed and a six-shelf whatnot, also of black 
walnut, in fine condition and a genuine antique. I want 
cow or good heifer with hay, or good white paint or 
sound horse with some equipment, or pullets. F406 

Riding Masters, Attention! How would you like 
just the spot for your school-barn, fields, trails through 
woods on the place, in southern New Hampshire, not 
far from State University? Will tell you what I would 
like besides lessons. F407 

~ Want Harper's Bazaar, October 1886. W ill exchange 
almanacs or Granite Monthly magazines. F408 

25-Colt Automatic, 
larger gun not automatic, .22 or 
preterred. F413 

Wanted: Large postcard albums, with or vane the 
cards. What do you want in exchange? F416 



































in new condition, to swop for a 
.38 Colt or S. & W. 








Will swop my weaving for hooked rugs ner | de 
sign and unclipped). Also want Ladies’ Home Journal 
1900 or thereabouts — for my woven linens. F422 


Wanted: Blacksmith tools. Any tongs, punches, calk- 
ing vise, and shaping block? What do you want? J404 
(Continued on page 41) 











IMPORTANT 
Note about Stage 


If you were a former subscriber to 
Stage Magazine, which suspended 
publication last year, you are re- 
ceiving this and future issues of 
YanKEE in fulfilment of your un- 
expired subscription — by virtue 
of an arrangement recently com- 


pleted. 


YANKEE, you will note, is of a 
different nature than Stage, and 
undoubtedly you will wish to 
know more. Our assumption is, 
from talking with the former pub- 
lishers, that you will like YANKEE 
... that you are interested in the 
creative, decent, and shall we say, 
sometimes the amusing side of 
life...that you appreciate good 
printing and high... though not 
highbrow .. . standards. YANKEE, 
given half a chance, will fulfil at 
least a part of that interest. 


To help us do our part, we ask you 
to read front to back as that is the 
way we edit—also to use our 
departments and department edi- 
tors of which there are many: 
swoppers, books, almanac, food, 
architecture, maritime, garden, 
real estate, job exchange, etc. And 
do save your issues as we make 
many past and future references. 
To bring you to date, there will be 
a five-year index ready in June. 


Being a YANKEE we define as 
a state of mind, and not as a 
racial, religious, or geographical 
limitation. Yankees don’t lean 
on nothin’ —except God, the 
weather, and the Republican 
Party, according to some... but 
there’s more to it than that. I like 
to think of Yanxee as the salt that 
makes life tasty. But, of course 
I’m prejudiced. 


In any event, your suggestions 
and queries — be you Barrymore 
or Sheridan will always receive 
my personal attention — and an- 
swered if we have to call a Town 
Meeting to do it. 


I welcome you as I hope you will 
welcome YANKEE for many many 
years to come. 


Ross SAGENDORPH 
President 
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Our Eggs 


WON THIS TROPHY 
and 
16 OTHER PRIZES 
at the 
NEW HAMPSHIRE EGG 
and 
BABY CHICK SHOW 


.@ splendid testimonial 
to their quality, which wins 
acclaim in kitchen, break- 
fast nook and dining room 
daily as well as at poultry 


shows. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
STORES 


~ 


FOOD HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THREE GENERATIONS OF 
NEW ENGLAND HOUSEWIVES 
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Yar vied 
in CASS 


SPORTOCASINSG 


To get that par, or to break 
that hundred . . . whatever the 
case may be, here's the golf shoe 
for Yankees everywhere. This 
Sportocasin from Bass, made with 
imported brown French Veal and 
White Elk leather, leather soles 
and heels with Turf Hugger de- 
tachable spikes, features True 
Moccasin construction. Fumbler 
or Pro, the next time you take to 
the fairway make sure you have 
the real comfort of Bass Sport- 
ocasins. 


There are lots of styles from 


which to choose. Ask your 
dealer to show you a pair. 















“Golf to Win" 
was written by a 
leading pro, and 
will be a _ big 
help to you in 
your pursuit of 
par. Write G. H. 
Bass & Co., 254 
Main Street, 
Wilton, Maine. 

















PAR FOR 


mit WEEJUNS 





After those Sportocasins have taken extra 
strokes from your game, slip your feet into 
those wonderful Weejuns. They are ideal for 
after-golf, around the club, the beach or 
at home. Ask your Bass dealer. 


G. H. BASS CO., WILTON, MAINE 
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COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Including YOUR YANKEE ALMANAC 


Blessed Snow 


Yes, the March issue was late. By way of 
explanation we join with the two brother 
postmasters Maurice Kelley tells us about 
who were berated severely by the Post- 
master General for delayed mails. This 
was the reply of the not too pious brother: 


Postmaster General 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

If the gable end of hell should blow 
out rain, fire, melted smoke, and melted 
lava for the coming month, it might melt 
the snow around here so as to get your 
mail out on time. 

Yours truly, 


It seemed as if every time anything had 
to go to press (52 miles) last month, an- 
other storm was hard upon us. In fact, 
it’s still snowing. 


Send Your Candle Ends 


to Mrs. John De Coven Berry, Old De- 
Coven Farm, Mere Point, Brunswick, 
Maine. From these ends Mrs. Berry makes 
the slim and lovely Christ Child Candles 
that each Christmas go out as messengers 
of happiness and hope to thousands of sick 
and unhappy people the country over. 


When the Ice Goes Out 


is as symbolic as the first frost or the last 
robin. Unless all signs fail the ice will go 
out very late this year. Depths of over three 
feet were reported the first of March from 
various spots in New England. But these 
depths seem not so extraordinary when 


we dip into the hundred-year-old diary of 


one General Samuel Leighton of Alfred, 
Maine. We find that on April 5, 1836, the 
ice cut on Jepson’s Mill Pond there was 
five feet four and a half inches thick. He 
doesn’t say what time the ice went out. 
Maybe it didn’t. 


Rapid Recovery Program 


I’m sad and disconsolate, 
Morose and weary, 
My heart is a welter of bruises. 
Won’t somebody note 
My deplorable state 
And buy me a couple of cruises? 
Says IsABELLE ANDRUSS 
of Hanover, New Hampshire 


Super-Revere 

Neither song nor story, legend nor mon- 
ument remember Israel Bissell, yet on 
April 19, 1775, he began from Watertown, 
Massachusetts, a ride whose import was 
fully as great as that of Paul Revere. 

Bissell rode through the wilderness of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut for more 
than four days and nights. He roused Israel 
Putnam from his plow at Pomfret, Captain 
Benedict Arnold at New Haven, posted the 
call in Wall Street, New York, at noon on 
Sunday, April 23rd. Four hours later he 
left for Philadelphia, arriving on the 24th 
in the afternoon, went directly to the City 
Hall, where he delivered his message 
and rested. 

The time of his arrival in each town is 
recorded according to Clay Perry. 


YANKEE in Braille 


Edward J. Komorons, managing officer 
of the Illinois Industrial Home for the 











Blind, recently wrote us asking permission 
to transcribe two YANKEE stories in Braille 
for use of the blind. WPA projects of this 
sort deserve high commendation and sup- 
whether or no YANKEE 


port, we'd 


stories are included. 


Say, 


Food for thought . 


Harry Barsantee of the Travelers’ News 
Bureau at Hartford brings out some food 
for thought in the new Travelers’ booklet 

Hits” yours for the 
From it we see automobile drivers’ 


“Smash copy is 
asking. 
main faults as exceeding speed limit, wrong 
side of road, reckless driving, driving off 
road, improper signaling, and not having 
right of way. Pedestrians lost out by cross- 
ing improperly at intersections, coming 
from behind parked cars, walking on rural 
highways — and children from playing in 
the street. Most accidents happen on clear days 
to experienced drivers on dry roads going straight 
ahead — after dark and there were 
1,242,300 last year of which 32,100 were 
fatal. brother, and don’t you 


be “next.” 


Think it over, 


Bat Houses in Connecticut 


have been put up by the local residents 
for the past 25 years, just as residents of 
other states put up bird houses. They are 
placed on a pole like martin houses, and 
thus help combat malaria by reducing the 
number of mosquitoes. Bats and Eucalyp- 
tus trees from Australia, planted along the 
Connecticut River to take up moisture 
from nearby intervales, help each other in 
keeping the state healthy. 


From Courteous Police Chiefs 


of Metropolitan Boston non-resident speed- 
sters may receive this form letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Your by an 
officer of this department, who states that on 
(date given) you were overspeeding on (street 
named). 

As you live at some distance, I do not wish 
you too greatly by sum- 
moning you to court. However, we had many 
serious accidents at that location, and will 
appreciate your coéperation in the future 
when you are driving in Metropolitan Boston. 


name has been given to me 


to inconvenience 


Courteous cops may, of course, deal 

more directly. 

Old song . 

Take care you love not your money too 
well, 

It won’t purchase heaven, or save you from 
heil, 

Though money is useful, and good in its 
place 

I had much rather be without money than 
grace. 


The Town Times 

published in Yarmouth, 
smallest weekly 
If there is a 


Maine, is the 
State. 
New 


newspaper in the 


smaller anywhere in 











HECK our registration cards for 
C the past twenty-five years, 
and you will find, again and again, 
the signatures of many of the 
world’s foremost men and women 
...one of the greatest autograph 
collections in the world. 


But we want your name on our 
registration card when you come 
to Boston. Distinguished visitors 
turn to us naturally ... because 
the Copley-Plaza represents a New 
England interpretation of Ameri- 
can hostelry at its best... be- 
cause the Copley-Plaza was built 
and staffed as New England's fin- 
est hotel and has maintained that 
leadership for more than a quarter- 
century. 


Wanted: 
YOUR NAME 


for a Great 
AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION 


And you will be happy too to find 
that we offer you luxurious living 

without pretension, and with- 
out extravagance — with rooms 
for as little as $4.00 a day. Illus- 
trated folder on request. 





The COPLEY-PLAZA 
Boston 


Artruur L. Race, Managing Director 








Made 
in 
New 
England 
for 
Yankees 


Everywhere 





Tree tea table No. 58, rugged and sightly, takes up hardly any 


room when folded and stands as solid as Plymouth Rock in use. 


»”’ high and with a top 30” across, either round or square. The right 


size for tea, lunch, bridge or breakfast. 


Weighs about 20 pounds 


packed in its carton, costs but $12.50 at our factory. If you cannot 
obtain it at your nearest retailer we will gladly ship anywhere at your 


request. 


MAR-NO-LAWN, INC. 


Dept. ¥ 


Send for our folders “Yankee Notions” and “‘Mar-No-Lawn” 
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"53 Littleton, N. H. 
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POM CINNAMON) 


China, Java, Ceylon varieties 
blended. Incomparable flavor! 





THAT SAME WONDERFUL FLAVOR 
— every time you use it! 


LA TOURAINE COFFEE 


New Englanders know La Touraine Coffee always brings them that 
same richer ... finer flavor which they have preferred for over thirty 





* 


years. And it is to imsure this uni- 
formity of flavor that the La 
Touraine Coffee experts are so 
particular in the blending... 
roasting and packing of La Tou- 
raine Coffee. Why not get a pound 


today? We know you'll enjoy it! 


* You Might as Well 
Have the Best! 















You don’t know 
fish cakes until 
you've had some 
ofthat famous 40- 
Fathom brand. 
Mild, delicate fla- 
vor. Ready to fry. 
Ask your grocer. 








Don Frankel’s 


GAG-AND-JOKE BOOK 


Filled with new, hilarious humor, 
Yankee flavored. New gags, new jokes, 
new comedies. Fun from beginning to 
end. Only 13¢ a copy. 


Don Frankel’s Publishing Co. 


Dept. Y 3623 Dickens, Chicago 








LANE’S Genuine 
OLD FASHIONED 


WOODEN BUCKETS 


Quaint — Useful — 
Typically Yankee! 


C. L. LANE CO. 
East Swanzey, N. H. 











A NEW HISTORY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Title: “A Synoptic History of the Granite State,” 
by Bartlett 
Contains 140 rare old portraits; completely up to 
rice $2.50 
Write: JOHN H. BARTLETT, Portsmouth, N. H. 





Paine's MAINE FIR 
BALSAM INCENSE 
Everyone appreciates the fresh 
fragrance ot Paine’s Maine Fir 
Balsam Incense. Eliminates ob- 
noxious household odors. 
Special Offer 

Log Cabin Burner (as illustrated) 
only 75c postpaid. Complete 
with 46 cones. Ask for catalog. 
Paine Incense Co. 





A Real Log Cabin 
296 Middle St. 





Lewiston, Me. 














Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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England we have not seen it. The Times, a 
single sheet, measures 7% inches by 10% 
inches. 


Coolidge 


Claude M. Fuess, headmaster of Phillips 
Andover Academy, and long time YANKEE 
friend, appeared in print last month with 
Calvin Coolidge, Little Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, $4.75. It has been said of Dr. Fuess 
that whatever he does brings with it the 
full force of the many facets of his versatile 
personality. This interesting biography is 
no exception. One sees Coolidge here 
clearly — his background, his family, his 
town, his career—and authoritatively. 
It’s a big job and Dr. Fuess has done it well. 
Factual, impartial, unprejudiced — there 
it stands for you to draw what further con- 
clusions you will of the man Coolidge. 
Author and publisher, however, should 
see to at least one second edition footnote 
correction. There are Yankees outside of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts. 


One of the Best 


of last year’s crop of April fool jokes that 
backfired was staged in Bradford, Vt. 
Druggist George Bancroft thought it 
funny when he sent out some twenty phoney 
letters to prominent business men asking 
them to appear at the office of the town 
clerk Thursday morning with their 1936 
poll tax receipts. They all did and presented 
them to the bewildered clerk. 

It is not told how the victims discovered 
who the prankster was, but at 2 o’clock 
that afternoon they appeared en masse in 
Bancroft’s drug store prepared to stage 
the biggest sit down strike in the town’s 
history. George came across peacefully and 
promptly with ice cream and cigars — on 
the house. It seemed a good idea. 


Large New York 


concern wants to know of any hotel avail- 
able for their summer sales convention. 
Desire swimming, golf, and general amuse- 
ment facilities between Boston and New 
York. Write YANKEE if you have it. 


Freedom from the 


common cold according to George S. 
Foster, M.D., is within your own volition. 
In his recent book Trapping the Common 
Cold, Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
125 p. $1.25, he gives sound rules for 
avoidance of infection; value of sleep, 
dress, diet, etc. YANKEE readers will re- 
member our issue of October, 1937, which 
contained a symposium of “cold” exper- 
ience from subscribers. Bicarbonate won 
that day. This book doesn’t mention a 
drug. 


It’s Spring-Cleaning Time 


and if you’re bothered with those curtain 
rods a-tearing your curtains, why just slip 
an old glove finger over the end of the rod 
and your troubles will be over. — J. Almus 
Russell. 























Frederick S. Savage of Still River, Mas- 
sachusetts, was 81 last Fall. Much of his 
early life, he writes, was on ranches in the 
West and South — but his love for New 
England, his birthplace, never failed. He 
recently expressed this love in a five verse 


poem — one verse of which follows: 


I loved the life on the great Prairies of the 
West, 

I loved the climate in California and the 
South, 

I liked all the People I met when I roamed, 
But when I get back among the Rocks and 
Ledges 
Stone walls and Brush 
at Home. 


Garden Books 


are plentiful just now. Scribner’s has 
Trees and Shrubs for Landscape Effects, by 
Marian Coffin, a practical book for all who 
prefer to work out their own shrubbery 


I always feel I am 


planting schemes. Appleton-Century offers 
The Gardenette, by B. F. Albaugh; Practical 
Gardening, by Edith Fullerton; Gardening in 
Sunny Lands, by Mrs. Philip Martineau; 
Gone Rustic, by Cecil Roberts; and Your 
City Garden, by McKenny and Seymour. 
Knopf gives us Constance Spry’s Garden Note- 
book. Some of the others are: 

Growing Plants in Nutrient Solutions, by 
Wayne I. Turner and Victor M. Henry. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

Old Fashioned Flowers, by Sacheverell 
Sitwell and illustrated by John Farleigh. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y. Price $6.50. 


Fun With Flowers, by Donita Ferguson 
and Roy Sheldon. Published by Houghton 
Boston. Price $2.50. 


Mifflin Co., 





Speed of Lens Doubled 


Dr. C. Hawley Cartwright (above) of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
about to cover lens parts with the vacuum 
glass chamber, under which the lenses are 
treated with the new process he invented, 
which doubles the speed of the lens by 
coating the surfaces with a film of metallic 
fiuorides exactly four-millionths of an inch 
thick. The treatment is done in a high 
vacuum and consists of evaporating 
metallic fluorides which condense on the 
glass surface. 


But for Unadulterated 


pleasure give us Gladys Taber’s Harvest at 
Stillmeadow, Little Brown, 261 pp., $1.75 
Anne Ford, the publisher’s brilliant public- 
ity director, sent us a copy suggesting 
we'd like to “dip into it.’’ After about an 
hour of “dipping” we made a silent prayer 
for more authors like Mrs. Taber and 
more books like this one. If you like chil- 
dren, dogs, friends, houses in the country, 
humor, and subtle encouragement for 
the “better things of life’ that you see 
advertised in the magazines, get this one 
. and order one for a friend. 


John Gould, steady YANKEE contribu- 
tor, gets a boost this month from Stephen 
Daye Press with a picture book entitled 
New England Town Meeting (see YANKEE 
for March, 1939). It ll probably sell a 


million copies or it should. 


Cracker Barrel Talk 


Powerful strange 
It seems to me 
Edna Perkins 
Keepin’ a bee. 
Ain’t she noticed 
Willie Pease 
N all the years 
He’s kept his bees, 
He ain’t made no 
Pile of money, 
Gettin’ stung 
An’ sellin’ honey. 
Margaret Paradise 
In Error 


last month was YANKEE in saying that 
General Henry Knox retired to Thomas- 
ton, Conn. He refired to Maine of course 
Connecticut’s Thomaston was known as 
Plymouth Hollow as late as 1836. It re- 
ceived its name by honoring Seth Thomas, 
celebrated clock maker, founder of the 
company bearing his name and still doing 


business at “the old stand.”’ 


Resolve to Improve 


the spelling of your friends by reading the 
following sentence aloud, and asking the 
person to be tested to write it down with- 
out benefit of dictionary. Then from one 
hundred (which would be a perfect score), 
subtract ten for each word misspelled: 

Outside a cemetery sat a harassed cobbler and 
an embarrassed oculist, gnawing on a desiccated 
apple, and gazing at the symmetry of a lady’s 
ankle with unparalle led et stlasy 





Drury 


One of Connecticut’s last two covered bridges 
up to the hurricane of 1938. It is located at 
Cornwall and was built in 1850 





A Client writes us: 


“TREES ARE PEOPLE” 


... and we agree! 


Humans and trees really do have much 
in common. Like men and women, 
trees go through precarious baby- 
hood, lusty youth, dignified middle- 
life, serene old age. And, like humans, 
trees need care; perhaps a bit of sur- 
gery; or a refreshing spray; or a 
special diet. 

You who love trees 
will want our new 
booklet “Information, 
Please . . . about 
Trees,” which we'll 
gladly send you on 
request. 

Write or telephone 

Sor it t 















we in. 
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Here és a different sort of 
vacation booklet. lt will ap- 
peal alike to fisherman, 
golfer, motorist — yes, to you! 





State Planning and Devel sc heal 
131 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 


Send me, FREE, 1940 Troubadour Yearbook. 





Name 
Address 
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architect, who was building for contemporary needs in keeping with tradition.” 


Paul J. Weber 

Baker Memorial Library, Hanover, N. H., “adequate tribute to honesty of the 
SEE MARCH ISSUE 
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W. WERE down at Mar- 


tin’s store, Toby Calvin and I, the day 
the strike breakers came. I remember 
we were standing by the candy counter 
with our pennies clutched in our hands, 
and old Ranse Martin was beginning to 
grow impatient. 

““Make up your minds, can’t ye?” he 
grumbled. 

But he forgot all about us, as we for- 
got the candy, when Jim Ferguson came 
bustling in. 

“They're here, Ranse!” Jim cried. 
“A whole wagon load of ’em, fresh from 
the old country. I passed em down by 
the cut when I’s comin’ up with the 
mail.” 

Ranse pulled at his stubby white 
beard. ‘“‘Where they headed?’ he 
asked. 

“Well, they ain’t many know it,” 
Jim lowered his voice importantly, “but 
I heard Henry Weed’s engaged board 
and room fer the lot o’ them at Old 
Lady Fenway’s.” 

“How many be they?” Ranse asked. 

“T didn’t get to count ’em,” Tim 
said, “‘but by the looks, I'd judge they 
was twenty of ’em anyway. All jabberin’ 
away in that English o’ theirs. 
Lord, don’t they talk funny, Ranse! 
One of ’em hollered at me as I passed. 
‘Everything all right up there, lad?’ he 
says. ‘You'll find out,’ I says. And I 
went on.” 

“You didn’t tell °em anything about 
the strike?” 

“Hell, no,” said Tim. “‘Let Weed do 
it. I suppose he’ll give ’em his own ver- 
sion. He can explain the whole mess to 
*em. Why should I?” 

“Hope they hain’t goin’ to be no 
trouble,” old Martin said. Then his 
glance happened to fall on us, and he 
came back to the candy counter. 
“‘Hain’t you pesky kids picked out what 
you want yet? Standin’ around here 
with yer teeth in yer mouth and yer 
ears wide open!” 


low 


Toby and I went out into the warm 
spring sunlight, chewing licorice, but 
because of the portentous news we 
failed, for once, to enjoy to the full its 
delicious flavor. Toby kicked with a 
worn shoe at the dried mud of the rutty 
road. 

“Let’s go up to Fenway’s and see 
what’s doin’,” he said. “If they come up 
the upper road, they should be here by 
now.” 

Toby’s father was a knife maker and 
thus he was vitally concerned with any- 
thing pertaining to the strike which had 
upset our peaceful little village in the 
foothills of the Berkshires the winter of 
1895. It had started late in December 
when Henry Weed, owner of the knife 


factory, had put into effect a 5 per cent 
reduction in wages. 

Weed was a Yankee, and his work- 
men, to a man, were English knife mak- 
ers out of Sheffield, the proudest, most 
independent factory workers in the 
world, and Henry, for all his native 
shrewdness, fully 
them. 


never understood 

Illiterate and simple, they spoke with 
a broad and pleasant accent, a refresh- 
ing variation from the nasal Yankee 
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twang, and they were firm in the belief 


that the manufacture of cutlery was far 
and away the most superior occupation 


known to man and that knife makers, of 
all the toilers in the mills and factories of 


England and America, were God's 
chosen people. 

In an astonishingly short time after 
Weed had brought them from near-by 
Hookerstown, our hard-shelled, suspi- 
Yankees accept the 
“Johnnies” as an integral part of our 
community, and although they were in 
fact two strangely different breeds, they 
built up eventually a mutual tolerance. 

The Yankees gave up trying to under- 
stand the newcomers, but they became 
inured to their wild, unpredictable ways 


cious came to 


and even regarded them with a kind of 


furtive admiration. Their uninhibited, 
frankly hedonistic way of life, their rip- 
roaring week long drinking bouts, their 
chip-on-the-shoulder, be-damned-to-you 
attitude toward Henry Weed, at once 
shocked and intrigued the village Puri- 
tans. 

When Weed announced the wage re- 
duction, they held a brief meeting, de- 


cided upon the walkout, gathered up 
their tools and went home. They got 
through the winter well enough, some 
chopping wood, some taking jobs in the 
cotton mill and Hookerstown. And to 
Weed’s credit be it said, though he 
owned most of their little cottages, he 
made no them. 

Then came the report, though many 
refused to that Weed had 
hired new hands direct from Sheffield. 
But now, according to Jim Ferguson, it 
had been borne out in fact. The more I 


move to evict 


believe it, 


thought of it, the more exciting became 
the prospects. 

“What do you think’ll happen, Toby?” 
I asked. We had increased our pace to a 
dog trot as we ascended Town Hill, and 
conversation was consequently difficult. 

“Don’t know,” said Toby, between 
puffs. “‘My father says if they try to go to 
work . hell to pay... 

We crossed the peak of the hill and 
the soldiers’ the little 
green There was a 
crowd of men standing around on the 
brown deadened grass, which was damp 
and soggy with the breaking of the 
frosts. On the second step of the little 
monument stood a stranger, and grouped 
around him in a kind of protective 
formation were a dozen others, none of 


monument on 


came into view. 


whom we had ever seen before, obvi- 
ously Weed’s strike breakers, and in the 
outer circle were the strikers, Toby Cal- 
vin’s father Henry, and Dorsey Lucas, 
and at least thirty more. 

They were all listening to the man on 
the monument and as we reached the 
green he paused a second and took out a 
bandanna handkerchief to mop his face, 
as if undue exertion had made him 
warm. He was a big man, but young, no 
more than twenty-five or so, and as he 
resumed his talk, it seemed to me that 
he had a simple and persuasive elo- 
quence, speaking in that broad accent 
that made the words roll off his tongue 
like they’d been buttered. 

“Na 


*ere,”’ he said. 


we're all knife makers 

“Tha sees “ere in this 
little village men who left the old coun- 
try even like us did to coom where they 
might do better. them tha 
knows. Ah see Sammy Prior out there 
as ma feyther worked with. You there, 
Sammy, dosta remember ’ow tha used 
to tell me of Richard Lion 
*earted and ’ow they made a knife 
’andle of ’is thigh bone?” 

“Aye lad,” old Sam shouted back. 
‘And that were simple trewth. Ah heard 
it from grandfeyther when Ah were a 
nipper.” This was one of their favorite 
legends, and there was a rumble of ap- 
preciative laughter. The speaker con- 
tinued. 


men, 


Some o’ 


stories 
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“Tha knows the circumstances. Weed 
said naught of any strike when ’e hired 
us. But ’ere we are and work we must. 
We've little money. We don’t propose to 
work against ’ee lads, but what can we 
do?” E 

Then Henry Calvin stepped up. 

“If tha mean what tha says, lad, we’ll 
take care of all of thee, never fear. And 
find ’ee jobs too, if tha wait but a little 
while.” 

Dorsey Lucas, dark and heavy set, 
possessor of a temper which had won 
him evil repute for miles around, a 
merciless, cold-blooded man in a fight, 
shouldered his way to the front. 

**T don’t fancy this bugger’s gab,” he 
said bluntly. ‘“‘He talks too bloody free 
and easy. "Ow do we know he ain’t 
Weed’s man?” 

The big stranger jumped promptly 
down from the monument, and stood up 
to Dorsey and a fine, nerve-tingling 
sight the two of them made. I felt Toby 
pressed close against me in the crowd, 
shivering with excitement. 

*“Ma name’s Jack Rogers, lad,” said 
the stranger coolly. “Ah don’t know 
yours, but tha face brings to mind a 
bloody pimp they caught on the docks 
the day we left. He had just such a hang- 
dog look.” 

Lucas let out a roar, and the circle of 
men around him broke hastily to give 
him room, but Henry Calvin stepped 
calmly between the Titans. 

“Na wait,” he said, his hand on Lu- 
cas’ chest, pushing him firmly backward. 
**Hold tha self in, Dorsey.”’ The stranger 
stood his ground, grinning. 

“Tha has absolutely no reason to 
mistrust — this Henry 
said. 

*“Reoight!” shouted old Sam Prior. 
“Ah knew his feyther, and what’s more 


man,” Calvin 


Ah held this chap on ma knee when he 
were a baby. He never wet me then and 
Ah’ve a mind to trust him now.” 

Old Sammy’s sally brought a roar of 
laughter, for this was the kind of bawdy 
humor they loved. Then Henry Calvin 
spoke again. 

“T’ll take thee home with me,” he 
said, “‘and there be enough of us ’ere to 
take all the rest.” 

And one by one our villagers volun- 
teered to give shelter to the others. Only 
Dorsey Lucas, because he was a bach- 
elor, and an ill-natured brute into the 
bargain, stood aside scowling. The big 
Englishman brushed carelessly past 
him, shoulder to shoulder with Toby 
Calvin’s father, and walked down the 
hill. The group broke swiftly after that, 
and Toby turned to me. 

“We might’s well go,” he said. We 
followed the straggling crowd 
Town Hill. 

“Your old man sure stood up to Dor- 
sey Lucas,” I remarked. 

Toby agreed. “But did you see that 
big Johnny Bull? I bet he woulda broke 
Dorsey in half.” 

But I was doubtful of this. Dorsey had 
been the bully boy of our village for as 
long as I could remember, though he 
was not yet thirty, and stories of his 
great strength had been repeated among 
us until they had become legend. He 
was thoroughly disliked, perennially 
engaged in brawls with his fellow work- 
ers who refused with savage obstinacy to 
admit his physical supremacy, and made 
him fight hard and often for the dubious 
distinction. 

We had reached the foot of Town 
Hill and at Ranse Martin’s store our 
ways parted. Toby lived on Main 
Street, while our house over on 
South Street, with my father’s sawmill 
in the rear, on rushing little Twitch 
Grass Brook, not more than a quarter of 
a mile from the knife shop. 

Toby paused at the crossing. “You 
comin’ out tonight?” he asked. 

“Bet your boots,” I But in- 
wardly I was none too sure. My father 
disapproved of my association with 
Toby Calvin on general principles, 
though admitting that for a knife maker, 
Henry Calvin was a good (by which he 
meant comparatively sober) citizen. 

Consequently, such night-hawking 
expeditions as I was able to engineer 
were permitted only on consideration 
that Toby Calvin was not to be included, 
and I was often at my wit’s end for suit- 
alibis. Tonight, however, my 
father was too perturbed by events of 
the day to pay much attention to me, 
and I anticipated an easy victory. He 
didn’t even notice the condition of my 


down 


was 


said. 


able 





hands, which I had failed to wash before 
sitting down to supper. 

He said he’d heard “ugly rumors” 
down at the sawmill. Henry Weed was 
having warrants made out at Hookers- 
town for the arrest of the newcomers, 
charging them with breach of contract, 
according to the reports. And Dorsey 
Lucas had sworn to revenge himself for 
the insult Rogers had given him. 

“I hope they don’t get to squabbling, 
Martha,” he concluded. “They’re a 
lawless, hot-headed lot.” 

“Not one of the new men went to 
Mrs. Fenway’s,” my mother remarked. 
**There she went and baked all morning, 
and sent to Hookerstown for fresh meat 
and all and nary a boarder did she get.” 

My father chuckled, a departure 
from his usual dignified deportment, 
which meant that he was more than 
moderately amused. 

“She got paid though,” he said. “She 
collected a week’s board in advance for 
every one of those men.” He continued 
to chuckle, for Yankee-like, despite his 
disapproval of the knife makers, he was 
thoroughly enjoying the discomfiture of 
Henry Weed. And seeing him in one of 
his rare moments of good humor, I 
slipped quietly from the table and went 
into the kitchen, grabbed my cap, and 
stole out the back door. 

I went down through the back lot and 
around by the sawmill, a_ circuitous 
route to the street. The night was dark, 
but warm, and the peepers down by the 
dam were tuning up for the evening. On 
Main Street the oil lamps cast their 
inadequate glimmer into the darkness, 
small, flickering beacons that attracted 
the myriad insects of the night. 

Lanterns had been hung outside 
Martin’s store and on the shadowy 
veranda a group of the village bucks was 
lounging. I heard the deep, resonant 
voice of Dorsey Lucas dominating the 
conversation as was his habit. As I ap- 
proached the store a huddled figure 
arose from the bottom step and ran 
toward me. It was Toby Calvin. 

*Something’s being cooked up,” he 
said in a low voice. He clutched my arm 
and propelled me hurriedly up the 
street. 

“T can’t make out what it is,” he con- 
tinued. “But Dorsey Lucas is at the bot- 
tom of it. He’s been callin’ some of the 
lads to one side and whisperin’ things. I 
couldn’t hear.” 

“They say Henry Weed is goin’ to 
have the new men arrested,” I said. 

“Rogers says that’s just talk,” said 
Toby. “He says Weed can’t have *em 
arrested because the contract’s illegal. 
It’s against the United States law to pay 
transportation for foreign labor, Rogers 









































says, and Weed’ll get into a mess of 
trouble.” 

“Well, what do you think’ll happen?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t know,” Toby said. “But [ll 
bet my Sunday pants there’ll be trouble 
between Rogers and Lucas. Rogers is 
takin’ my sister, Elizabeth, to the serv- 
ices tonight, and you and me are goin’ to 
stick around and see what happens.” 

We were close by the big white church 
and Toby pulled on my arm. “Let’s go 
around by the wagon shed and we can 
see what’s goin’ on and nobody can see 
us,” he said. 

We went into the little old shed and 
sat down on a pile of dusty lumber, and 
Toby put his palm on the sharp point of 
a nai! and cut it slightly. I let him take 
my handkerchief and he bound it up, 
and about all I could see there in the 
darkness was the cloth showing faintly 
white around his hand. 

But we had a fine view of the church 
lawn and the sidewalk in front with two 
flickering lamps providing illumination 
that was considered exceptionally good 
by the board of trustees. We stayed 
there what seemed to be a long time, 
talking in muted tones, though there 
was no particular need for caution. 

Folks began to arrive for the services 
in twos and threes, older people walking 
sedately along the sidewalk, boys and 
girls who were “keeping company” 
lingering in the road, where it was 
darker. Only a few of the older knife 
makers came. They were indifferent 
churchgoers, and those few who did at- 
tend were dragged along, unwilling 
partners in the matrimonial yoke. 

Elizabeth and Rogers came arm in 
arm, the big figure of the Englishman 
looming broad and impressive under 
the street lights. Rogers had discarded 
his working clothes, and was all dressed 
up, as the saying went, like Astor’s pet 
horse. A high stiff collar encircled his 
bull neck and he had on a neat-looking 
dark suit and on his head a derby hat 
cocked at a jaunty angle. 

I was disappointed. ‘““Where’s Dor- 
sey?” I whispered. 

“He'll be here, don’t worry,” Toby 
said confidently. And, indeed, hardly 
had the big white doors of the church 
been closed upon the last of the worship- 
pers when Dorsey Lucas appeared. 

He came up the hill at the head of a 
noisy, boisterous group, all of them obvi- 
ously the worse for drink. Most of them 
were young lads who ordinarily hung 
about outside the church, but there were 
a few of the older knife makers. They 
might have numbered fifteen in all. 

Dorsey took a swig out of a small flask 
and passed it to the man nearest him, 





but liquor never affected him _per- 
ceptibly. His face was set in its usual 
belligerent scowl and contrary to his 
custom on meeting nights, he was dressed 
roughly as if for work. As they came 
abreast of the church, he turned and 
held up a hand for silence. 

“You lads listen to me and get this 
through your thick ’eads,” he said. 
*°*Enry Weed has had me deputized to 
bring these ’ere strike breakers to justice 
for breakin’ of their contract. And I got 
the power to deputize you lads to ’elp 
me do it, and I ’ereby do so. There’s 
only one thing. If Mr. Rogers should re- 
sist arrest, as I’m in ’opes ’e will, ’e’s to 
be left to me.” 

The drunken gang set up a hullabaloo 
that might have been heard a mile, and 
would have assuredly brought out the 
sexton, but that Lucas ran among them 
and cuffed them into comparative quiet. 

So they waited under the street lights 
trying solemnly, as drunken men will, to 
simulate sobriety until at last Jeremiah 
Bates, the sexton, swung open the heavy 
doors and the worshippers began to file 
out. They took no particular notice of 
the waiting gang, for it was customary 
for the young bucks to hang about out- 
side, but in the wagon shed Toby and I 
were aquiver with excitement. Several of 
the male members of the congregation, 
aware that Dorsey Lucas was in the 
crowd, lingered expectantly, but most of 
these were towed firmly away by wives 
or sweethearts. 

Among the last to come out were 
Elizabeth and Rogers, she holding to his 
arm as before, the big fellow magnifi- 
cently cocky, his casual glance dis- 
missing the crowd of ruffians as if they 
were of no consequence whatever. 

But Dorsey Lucas stepped forward, a 
brand new, shiny badge flashing in his 
hand. “‘You’re under arrest, me lad, 
and it'll be best for you to come along 
quiet,” he said. 

Rogers smiled, but Elizabeth shrank 
against him. Several of the stragglers 
had stopped to watch, among them Tom 
Wellman and 


turned to Mrs. Wellman and gave Eliza- 


and his wife, Rogers 
beth into her keeping with a creditable 
gallantry. When he faced Lucas again 
he was no longer smiling. He drew him- 
self up, and he appeared to expand, his 
big chest tight against his coat, his bull 
neck swelling over the high collar. 


**Na then, ma friend,” he said. “If tha 





wants me tha’ll just have to take me.” 

He looked about him for a friendly 
face as he peeled off his coat, and Tom 
Wellman, seeing his wife pushing the 
weeping Elizabeth firmly along down 
the street, felt obligated, I suppose, for 
he stepped forward rather timidly and 
held out his hand. Rogers handed him 
coat and derby with an admonition to 
‘be careful of the hat.” 

Toby and I had left the wagon shed 
unnoticed and had found 
points upon the church steps. 

“IT call you men to witness that this 
’ere chap ’as resisted arrest,’ Dorsey 
Lucas cried. Then he crouched, as he 
always did and tried to close with Rog- 
ers, for he fought rough and tumble with 
no regards for rules or fair play. The big 
Englishman stood straight and tall, his 
left hand extended, his right held high 
and close. 

Skillfully, he side-stepped Dorsey’s 
rush, and his whiplike left caught Lucas 
high on the cheek and spun him. Dorsey 
went the seat of his 
pants, and his newly-appointed posse 
laughed with delight. But he was up 
again, strong as ever, murderously angry 
because he had been made to appear 


vantage 


down hard on 


ridiculous, but cool and calculating, too. 

He changed his style and came in 
feinting with his left in a crude, but 
effective imitation of the stranger and 
he landed a hard blow on the English- 
man’s temple. Rogers shook his head as 
if to clear it, and fell back a pace, and 
then Dorsey was on him, his big arms 
around Rogers’ middle. There was an 
expectant gasp from the onlookers, for 
they had seen Lucas win fights in just 
such a fashion. 

But the big Englishman had his right 
palm under Dorsey’s chin and was 
pushing hard. And slowly, but inexor- 
ably, he increased the pressure, and we 
watched, fascinated and silent, as Lucas’ 
head bent over backward and his eyes 
popped and he gasped for breath till at 
last with a despairing cry, he let go his 
hold. Rogers stepped quickly forward 
and right fist 
enemy’s face and Dorsey went down on 


smashed his into his 
the soft turf and lay there motionless. 

But hardly had we who witnessed it 
had time to assimilate the astonishing 
fact of Dorsey Lucas’ downfall when 
there came a new thrill, the clamor of 
the schoolhouse bell that served also as 
our fire signal. 

Dorsey Lucas lay unheeded. Mechan- 
ically, Tom Wellman handed Rogers his 
hat and coat. 

**Look somebody shouted. 
“Down to the bottom of the hill. Looks 
like the knife shop!” 


(Continued on page 32) 


there!” 
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Heading Up the Interest 


in poetry this month are the Selected Letters 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson, arranged by 
Ridgely Torrence, Macmillan, $2.50, 191 
pages, because here is a great poet made 
greater by our knowing him better. Early 
in his career we find him writing that “Ifa 
man’s work is good for any thing i it will find 
a way to those who read it.’’ This was a 
simple faith that carried him on through to 
the end —a faith that no doubt inspired 
many of his friends in seeing him through 
on it—even a President. Twenty-seven 
years later he could write that Macmillan’s 
statement had just come with some $14,000 
in his favor on his poetry, which even he 
had to admit was not too bad “for blank 
verse.” We see in these letters, too, how 
much the MacDowell Colony came to 
mean to Mr. Robinson — how very much. 

Poetry World for the last four months of 
1939, published by Henry Harrison, New 
York, carries an interesting review of This 
Was a Poet, Scribner’s biography of Emily 
Dickinson by Whicher, also an announce- 
ment that you may contribute to Poems 
About Maine by writing to Sheldon Chris- 
tian, 141 Main Street, Brunswick, Maine. 
Suggestions will be welcome. 

The Shrine of Beauty, by Mary A. Hurd, 
was first published in 1935. Miss Hurd’s 
untimely death in 1937 was mourned by 
many, especially those who knew her as the 
minister of the East Sangerville Union 
Church and the East Dover Community 
Church in Maine. Some heretofore un- 
published poems by the author are in- 
cluded by the publishers, Chapman & 
Grimes of Boston ($1.50) in a 1940 reissue 
of Miss Hurd’s book. There is a great deal 
of real beauty in Miss Hurd’s work. 


Captain’s Walk 


Captain’s Walk by Oliver Jenkins (erst- 
while YANKEE poetry editor), Caxton 
Printers, $1.50, captures the flavor of New 
England. To use Emily Dickinson’s phrase, 
Jenkins sees “New Englandly.’”’ His tech- 
nique is as varied as his themes, but his 
chief strength lies in his ability to evoke a 
mood by carefully restrained suggestion. 
Mr. Jenkins is a real poet and it is a pleas- 
ure to recommend this book. 


Proud Universe, by Sydney King Russell, 
G. P. Putnam, $2.00, 74 poems, represents 
something of an ultimate in strong, fine 
craftsmanship. The title is misleading 
the poems are not a bit “‘high hat.” You'll 
understand this poetry and admire it, too. 


Not Faster Than a Walk, by Viola C. 
White, illustrated by Edward Sanborn with 
delightful woodcuts of Vermont (and if 
you don’t know his work you should) 
comes to us from the Middlebury College 
Press, $2.00, with a preface by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Yankee enough it begins 
the year with October and ends it in Sep- 
tember —- common practice, we find, in 
New England’s hills. One of the few poetry 
books we have seen in a long time that 
seems really worth two dollars. 
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SPRING POETRY 





TO STAY 
By CHARLES MALAM 


Come home again 
At sunset with the flight of the blue barn- 
swallow; 
It’s Spring again in the hills; the plowmen 
follow 
The loam again, 
And a robin sings irom the orchard in the 
hollow 
Home again. 


Stop on the hill 
As you climb from the covered bridge; you 
will be hearing 
The sound of the cattle bells as the breeze 
is veering 
And dusk is still. 
They have put the stock to pasture in the 
clearing 
On the hill. 


No one will say 
Why were you gone, or question the time 
of going. 
Meeting you there in the sunset, they will be 
knowing 
One long away 
Has come again in time for the first spring 
sowing, 
To stay. 


BALLET 

By Louise Owen 
I love the quiet springtime dance 
Of window-box tomato-plants. 
Invisibly they bend and swerve, 
Each leaf, each stem a lovely curve, 
Now leaning left, now moving right, 
To follow their fickle partner, Light. 
They turn upon their rooted feet 
And catch the muted rhythmic beat 
Of sunlight through the window-panes, 
Playing enchanted golden strains; 
And darkness finds them dancing yet, 
Fixed in a midnight minuet. 


PERENNIAL BORDER 
By Mary Jouns Dickinson 
He scolded when she planted flowers 
A waste of time, he said; 
But he forgave her thriftless ways, 
The Spring she lay a-bed. 


That jonquils come with April sun, 

He learned, with dull surprise; 

And when her purple pansies bloomed, 
He saw her saddened eyes. 


SPRING POEM 
By Mark LANE 

The pear tree 
Looks like the white froth 
On vanilla soda. 
I wish I could sit 
In the top of it 
With a couple of straws. 


SULPHUR ’N’ M’LASSES 
By J. WALDo SAMPSON 


The joys of April fifty years ago? 

New England April? I remember well 

How glad we were to see the last of snow. 

A prisoner freed from his dismal cell, 

I found delight in everything outdoors, 

The peeping grass, the reddened maple 
buds, 

The turbid roadside puddle, on whose shores 

I squatted, master of its ebbs and floods, 

A mighty sea on which by fancy’s spell 

Chips became navies, I their admiral. 


Yes, I remember April’s varied joys; 

The newborn calf, the barnyard deep in 
mud, 

And clearer yet (as do most country boys) 

The nauseous dose “to purify the blood.” 

Sulphur ’n’ m’lasses, in parental hand, 

The spoon poised all too near; my stubborn 
jaw 

Yielding but slowly to the stern command 

*“Now open up.” Full well I knew the law, 

Yet time was gained by specious arguing — 

‘Why must I take it?” “‘Why? Because it’s 
Spring!” 


HAVING CLUNG SO HARD * 
(To Vermont Hill Farmers) 
By Bryan DEGNAN 


A New York friend of mine once asked 

What makes that mountain meadow there, 

High up, clean green against the sun, 

A slope where any child might run. 

Almost it seemed to him, he said, 

As if that grass had once been mowed: 

So clean it was of stone and tree 

Smooth as a village lawn could be. 

“Tt certainly is high, I'll say (he laughed), 

And far too high for such a splendid 

Piece of earth, there near the mountain’s 
top, 

So far from any valley crop.” 

He wondered if I didn’t think 

That it was more than strange; 

Such cultivation near the sky 

He did not hear my turning sigh. 

He said in whimsy or in jest, 

‘Perhaps some ancestor of yours, 

My friend, once turned the earth up there, 

Which now seems free of hurnan care.” 

His thoughts had irked me more than 

I can say, but was it after all so fair, 

Expecting a city friend to know 

Cows grazed that field ten years ago? 

And for that matter, is it now, 

A thing of such importance that 

We held our hill farm through all fears 

Outlasting weaker yeomen fifty years. 

Important yes 

Those who having clung so hard 

To all our hill farm meant 

Know now the tragedy of all descent. 


* Back in September, 1938, YANKEE published a 
story called A Bass for Mary Jane, by Edward E 
Redcay. Little did we know at the time it concerned his 
own good wife. We had many letters about the article, 
not the least interesting of which was one which came 
from Mrs. Redcay, which subsequently appeared in our 
October, 1938, issue. The following poem was submitted 
to us last month by Bryan Degnan, Vermont Sana- 
torium, Pittsford, Vermont. Mr. Degnan, in accepting 
our terms for the poem, writes us that he is Mary Jane 
Redcay's brother. Interesting how the threads of 
Yankee life once in a while all weave in together. 


but only to 

















‘Running to the Moon in a Lifetime 


I BEGAN TO RUN RACES in 1909 
at the age of 21 and have run in hun- 
dreds of contests from 1 to 44 miles 
since. Among these are 80 races of 25 
miles or more, in all of which I have 
finished in the first 30. All this competi- 
tion has required many times as much 
practice for I usually do twice as much 
preparation as anyone, except Dengis. 
Also, during the years when I wasn’t 
competing I ran a lot for fun, so I have 
legged it from 30 to 110 miles per week 
for the past 30 years. Probably I have 
averaged 65 miles per week; so simple 
mathematics of 52 times 30 times 65 
gives a little over 100,000 miles or four 
times the earth’s circumference at the 
equator. But it is some 250,000 miles to 
the moon, so I’ve only covered two- 
fifths of the distance. Perhaps I may not 
complete the whole distance, but if the 
doctors are right that 
I will live to be 100, 
then in the next 45 
years, or by the time 
I am 96, I will have 
done the first part 
of the distance cov- 
ered by the high- 
jumping cow of nurs- 
ery rhyme, and done 
enough running, had 
it been in a straight 
line, to have reached 
the moon. This is an 
unusual record for an 
American in this me- 
chanical age of ease. 
How and why have 
I done it? 

In my late ’teens, 
being of a sensitive 
and not particularly 
courageous nature, 
and greatly admiring 
athletes, in which ac- 
tivity I had always 
been inferior, yet hav- 
ing lots of endurance 
from farm work, what 


was more natural 
than that I should 
take up Marathon 


running in which my 
timid nature and great 
physical endurance 
combined to make 





BY CLARENCE H. DE MAR 


On the eve of his twenty-second 
appearance in the great Boston 
Patriots’ Day Marathon, the 
author gives us his philosophy 
on the great race of life. You'll 


enjoy this frank revelation 


publicity and “recognition” that I just 
naturally kept at it! 

They say that one of the five big 
urges for human effort is “recognition.” 
Aside from a life of crime or of accidents, 
I know of no quicker or more spectacu- 
lar way to win recognition than to be 
first in a Marathon. Starting as nobody, 
within six months one may be sitting on 
top of the world in publicity, with his 
name and picture sprawled across the 


Metropolitan papers and all his past 
and present aired and exaggerated for 
the benefit of a semi-moronic public who 
couldn’t run one-twenty-fifth of a mile, 
let alone 25. And all because he could 
run further than others. 

However, the recognition from mil- 
lions is bound to arouse suspicion in the 
hearts of some who are so close to the 
hero that he seems of common clay. One 
year, after running to and from work in 
Medford, Mass., I won the big Boston 
Marathon. A boy, who had often seen 
me pass and noted my plebeian appear- 
ance, decided he could do the same. 
With no preliminary slow jaunts he lit 
out and dropped dead almost within 
sight of where I worked! Recognition 
alone does not make for either respect 
from others or power for yourself. 

Power, by the way, is another of the 

fundamental urges of 





MOTOR REPAIRS 


ALL PRICES 








nature. But 
the only “power” | 
ever got out of Mara- 
thon running was the 
mastery of distance. 


human 














me A-1 from the start? 
And I got so much 





“Gus here, works a little different than the other mechanics” 


I never got the slight- 
est power over either 
people or property, 
except, perhaps, over 
a few small boys who 
truly respected me. I 
have found that the 
power in athletics all 
belongs to the A. A. U, 
and the Olympic 
committee and | could 
cite many illustra- 
tions of this. For in- 
stance, after making 
the Olympic team in 
1912, and being full 
of hopes and ideals 
in representing our 
great country of free- 
dom, courage, and 
liberty, I quickly 
found that I must do 
as the authorities said 
if I was to have the 
trip. Why, only a few 
years back, in 1937, 
25 years after my 
first disappointment 
I was arbitrarily re- 
moved from the 
American team sched- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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W: DON’T 


KNOW just when it 
happened — but 
we have suddenly dis- 
covered that the little 
country hen we have 
known all our lives 
has come up in the 
world. Why we re- 
member (and it 
wasn’t so long ago) 
when she was living 
in very primitive 
quarters; scratching 
happily in any back 
yard; pulling up 
worms; getting her 
vitamins where she 
could; and laying an 
egg when the spirit 
moved her. Eggs then 
were just a side line 
for the farmer’s wife, 
who barely made pin 
money with them. 

But today madam 
hen lives in a modern 
stream-line apart- 
ment, where the tem- 
perature and humidity are automati- 
cally controlled, and she has a scientifi- 
cally prepared diet which includes 
regular doses of cod liver oil. When she 
moves in she is assigned a production 
quota to take care of her rent, and if the 
record card on her door doesn’t meet 
the requirements, she will have to give 
up her apartment and take temporary 
lodging in a stewpot. For eggs have 
become big business. 

In the old days the average hen pro- 
duced only about 65 eggs a year and 
the price varied from a small amount in 
the Spring when she was working every 
day, to a luxury price in the Winter 
when she loafed most of the time. To- 
day most pullets average 200 eggs a 
year and a few ambitious biddies take 
only a few days off during the whole 365. 

In the early New England cook books 
not many recipes were given for cooking 
eggs alone, although many French and 
English books devoted several chapters 
to them. The practical and popular 
Hannah Glasse, whose cook books were 
printed in several American editions 
was quite sniffy about French ‘“‘tricks”’ 
and wrote: “I once heard of a cook that 
used six pounds of butter to fry twelve 
eggs, when everybody knows (that un- 
derstands cooking) that half a pound is 
full enough, or more than need be 
used, but then it wouldn’t be French.” 

However Yankee cooks used eggs 
profusely in their cakes, custards and 
other dishes and the production of a 
tasty tender cake was the criterion of a 
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Layin g Foundations 


BY JOSEPHINE PEIRCE 


“My idea of what a good food 
article should be’’— Imogene 
Wolcott 


good cook. As eggs were called for in 
varying amounts from six to thirty-five 
for a very special recipe, all cook books 
gave methods for preserving eggs for use 
in “scarce seasons.” 

Sometimes they were preserved by 
coating them with mucilage, or mutton 
fat. Butter and lard too were smeared 
on, and all eggs so treated were packed 
in charcoal dust, or bran or dry saw- 
dust. At other times they were packed 
in salt, but more commonly lime was 
used as a preservative. All authorities 
agreed that the eggs “‘must be new and 
fresh when laid down.” 

When you think of all the centuries 
that people have eaten eggs, it is sur- 
prising that the nutritional value has 





Friends with them all 





been known for such 
a short time. Even in 
the middle of the 
nineteenth century, 
when the water cure 
was taken for every- 
thing that ailed you 
and special cook 
books came out with 
diets to go with the 
cure, it was stated 
“Physiologists are not 
very well agreed as 
to the nutritive vaiue 
of the eggs of ovipa- 
rous animals. They 
are moderately nu- 
tritious, and when 
eaten raw or rare 
boiled are easy of di- 
gestion. But their 
good qualities are 
rather negative than 
positive. When 
poached or fried they 
are among the worst 
things that can be 
taken into the 
stomach.” 

Some research and study must have 
been done during the next decade, for 
in 1868 a quarterly magazine devoted 
to cookery titled, The Mystery of Life 
advised: ‘“‘We have fifty good recipes to 
cook eggs and we know of no 
better dish than well cooked eggs. They 
can be cooked for the invalid to digest 
in an hour and the hearty man to digest 
in five hours; they contain a great deal 
of nutriment.” 

Today eggs are acknowledged as one 
of the most valuable single foods by nu- 
trition specialists and classed near the top 
of the list of essential protective foods. * 

There is an interesting reason for the 
high food value of eggs. Each egg is 
intended by Nature to develop into a 
living chick, therefore it has all the 
elements which build bone, muscle and 
blood. In the yolk is a liberal supply of 
minerals which are essential — calcium, 
phosphorus and iron — as well as the 
ubiquitous vitamins — A, B, G and D. 

Protein and water is found in the 
white of the egg, and the protein is of 
the best quality to provide for the 
growth and repair of body cells. Which 
is the reason why eggs may be used as a 
substitute for meat. Because they are 
almost entirely lacking in carbohydrates, 
they are grand for a reducing diet. 


* That Yankees are becoming fresh-egg conscious is 
due in great part to the efforts of the New England 
Fresh Egg Institute, organized in March, 1938, and to 
Homer I. Huntington, executive manager in particular 
Not unusual for Mr. Huntington to hold appointments 
in every one of the New England States in the same 
day — creating consumer demand. New England eggs now 
bring in around fifty million dollars a year and hold 
second place in the list of agricultural products. 


























Contrary to the general idea the color 
of the shell has no bearing on the nu- 
tritive value of the egg. Also the color 
of the yolk and the thickness of the 
shell have no bearing on the nutritive 
value either. Some prefer brown shells, 
and others like the white shells — that 
is all. 

There are some things to remember 
in buying eggs. If 
you want fresh eggs, 
ask for fresh eggs. 
Laws are quite ex- 
plicit about the use 
of the word “‘fresh.” 
Know the sizes, 
which are regulated 
by law and meas- 
ured by weight. It 
makes a lot of dif- 
ference in getting 
your money’s worth, and sometimes the 
jumbo eggs are bargains; sometimes the 
pullet eggs. Last, but most important, 
when you get your eggs home, keep 
them in the refrigerator, and away from 
foods with strong odors. 

Candling is the method used for de- 
termining fresh eggs, but back in the old 
days you had to judge for yourself. A 
paragraph on eggs in American Cookery 
written in 1796 by Amelia Simmons 
states: ““To ascertain whether new or 
stale — the best possible method is, to 
put them in water, if they lie on their 
bilge, they are good and fresh — if they 
bob up on end they are stale, and if they 
rise they are addled, and of no use.” 

“A good egg”’ we say of a friend with 
desirable qualities, and isn’t it true that 
a good egg has all sorts of virtues? It is 
really exciting to find out how clever 
they are in doing many different things 
and doing them well. Eggs may literally 
be used in more than a thousand ways 

in fact, no one knows all the ways 
they may be prepared. One well-known 
hotel offers a choice of 141 egg dishes on 
the menu. There are books containing 
nothing but egg recipes, and we know 
several hundred ways of doing well by 
the egg. 

One Yankee cook book published 
some years ago prefaced the chapter on 
eggs thus: “Yellow and white, fluffy 
and light, We need them at morning, at 
noon, and at night.” And it is true they 
may be served correctly for any meal 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner, later sup- 
per, midnight snacks, for unexpected 
guests — from canapes to dessert, and 
are always good eating. 

Eggs are the diplomats of the food 
world, smoothing sauces and binding all 
sorts of mixtures. They make dishes 
light, and they have a knack of combining 
with other foods. 
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In cooking eggs, there is just one 
major rule — use as little heat as possi- 
ble. A hard-boiled egg becomes a very 
tough character to be passed by disdain- 
fully. Handle them gently and you will 
find they are delicate and perhaps be 
amazed at the result of proper treatment 
and environment. 

It’s smart to serve eggs. Try one new 
recipe today; follow soon with another, 
and if your family thinks an egg a day, 
as prescribed by nutritionists might be 
monotonous, don’t argue about it 
simply place them on the table in vari- 
ous disguises. They will eat eggs and ask 
for more. 


Ometert. I more information has 
been written and given about making omelets 
than any other dish, yet there are any number 
of people who can’t make them. Generally 
speaking, most men prefer what is known as a 
French omelet and women like the puffy 
variety. We like the French type when accom- 
panied by vegetables or meat, and puffy ones 
for fruit or dessert omelets. 

CREAMED CHICKEN AND MusHROOM OMELET. 
One of the choicest of main dish omelets. Peel 
¥%4 pound of mushrooms and cook the peelings 
in % cup of water for about 10 minutes. Strain 
off the liquor and thicken it with 1 tablespoon 
of flour. Now melt 2 tablespoons of butter and 
add the mushrooms (which have been sliced) 
and 1 cup of chopped cooked chicken. Cook 
over a slow fire until the mushrooms are done. 

Beat 6 eggs with a fork (old cook books 
specify a wooden one) add salt and pepper to 
taste and '% cup cream. Pour into a frying pan 
in which 2 tablespoons of butter have been 
melted, and be sure the pan is very hot. Cook 
quickly (shaking the pan so the eggs will cook 
evenly), until the omelet is brown on the bot- 
tom, but soft on top. Do not let it get dry. Add 
the chicken and mushrooms to the thickened 
mushroom liquor; spread on half of the omelet, 
fold over the other half and let it come to rest 


suppose 








“Alas! my child, where is the Pen 
That can do justice to the Hen? 
Like Royalty, she goes her way, 
Laying foundations every day, 
Though not for Public Buildings, yet 
For Custards, Cakes and Omelette.” 


OLIVER HERFORD 








on a heated platter. Waste no time in serving. 

CHocoLaTe Omecet. An interesting dessert 
that will take you out of a rut. Melt 2 table- 
spoons of grated chocolate in the top of a 
double boiler with 1 tablespoon of water. Cool 
a bit, then add 5 egg yolks beaten slightly with a 
fork, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 tablespoon cream 
and 2 teaspoons of brandy. Mix thoroughly and 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. 
Cook just the same as any puffy omelet. 
Serve with chocolate sauce. 

Friep Souiccies are made with a batter 
which can also be used to cover fish or clams 
for frying. To each egg, which is beaten with a 
fork, add 2 tablespoons of milk, a smitch of salt 
and % cup flour. Blend well and push through 
the holes of a colander into deep hot fat. Cook 
to a delicate brown. Drain on paper and float 
on any soup. 


Cuinese Ecos. If you want to experiment 
with a couple of eggs, try them in the Chinese 
fashion. If you like them, cook some more. 
If you don’t, you are only out the 2 eggs. Fat 
is melted to a depth of half an inch in the frying 
pan, and before it gets too hot slide in the eggs. 
When they are a nice brown fold them in the 
middle, take them out and drain on paper. 
Sprinkle with pepper (freshly ground) and 
serve with soya sauce. 

Devitep Cassero._e Ecos. Hard cook 6 eggs. 
Cut them in halves crosswise and remove the 
yolks. Mix the yolks with mayonnaise, mus- 
tard, pepper and salt to taste. Refill egg whites 
and place them in a greased casserole with 1 
cup of shrimp and 1 cup of mushrooms, which 
have been sliced and cooked. Cover with cheese 
sauce and place in a moderate (350 degrees 
F.) oven until thoroughly heated, about 10 
minutes. 

For the cheese sauce (which may be used 
with other egg dishes) melt 2 tablespoons butter 
and add 2 tablespoons flour. Blend thoroughly 
and add 1 cup rich milk gradually while stir- 
ring constantly. When thickened, add % cup 
cheese, cut up and heat until cheese melts. 

Fi Sauce is a sauce to serve hot over any- 
thing that needs enlivening from plain vanilla 
ice cream to a homestead pudding. Boil 1 cup 
sugar, a few grains of salt and 6 tablespoons 
water until it forms a 
thin syrup. Beat 2 egg 
yolks pour the 
syrup slowly over them, 
a little at a time. Stir 
over low heat until it 
begins to thicken, then 
add 2 egg whites beaten 
stiff, 4% cup of rum and 
2 tablespoons of orange 


and 





curacao. Take from the 
fire at once and serve 
hot. 

Ecc Drinks add an egg to the daily intake 

in a pleasing manner. Fruit juices are most 
palatable and may be used with or without 
milk. 
’ANKEE SpecIAL. Break 1 egg into a shaker, 
add 2 tablespoons cracked ice, a pinch of salt 
and 34 cup pineapple juice. Shake thoroughly 
and strain into a tall thin glass. Other fruit 
juices may be substituted, and sugar added, 
depending on the sweetness of the fruit. 


Serve at any time 


< 


Econosc. The kind you drink Christmas Eve 
or New Year’s. Many recipes call for rum and 
whisky and both whites and yolks of the eggs, 
but the finest we have ever tasted is made with 
the very best Bourbon whisky and the yolks of 
the eggs. The whites can be used in an angel 
cake to serve some time during the holidays. 

Start this recipe 7 or 8 hours before you want 
to serve it by putting 14 pounds of granulated 
sugar with 3 pints of the whisky. Let it stand 
about 3 hours. Then have ready 18 egg yolks 
beaten to a light froth (an electric beater is fine 
for this) and drop the whisky mixture on the eggs 
a little at a time, stirring constantly to keep the 
mixture from curdling. When perfectly smooth 
cover the bowl and let it stand for 2 hours or 
more. The eggs thicken as if cooked. After this 
whip 3 quarts of cream well and add it to the 
mixture. Pack the bowl in ice for an hour or 
more before serving. Connoisseurs believe the 
longer it stands the better. 

Tom anp Jerry is drunk at any time from 
Christmas to New Year’s and calls for an even 
dozen eggs. Beat the yolks and whites sepa- 
rately and mix 1 tablespoon of sugar with the 
yolks. Whip in the whites and add spices — 1 
tablespoon ground cloves, 1 tablespoon allspice 
and 1% tablespoons cinnamon. Then add 4% 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Something Spectal About Fly Rods 


BY EARL DOUCETTE 


F YOU were to conduct a poll 
of anglers you would find that the 
Thomas Rod, made in Bangor, Maine, 
is considered one of the three best rods 
in the world. It all started with Fred E. 
Thomas, father of the present owner of 
the business. In him was the urge to 
create; to make something strong and 
beautiful with his own hands. He tried 
one thing and another but none afforded 
him the satisfaction he was seeking. 

At last he became restless and, with- 
out a doubt, more than a little unhappy 
that he had been unable to find his 
life’s work. He left Maine and wound 
up in Central Valley, New York. There 
the miracle happened. He met Hiram 
L. Leonard who, a short time before, 
had introduced something new to the 
American angling public. It was a split 
bamboo fly rod. It rendered obsolete 
for all time fly rods that were shaped 
from a solid piece of wood such as lance- 
wood, greenheart or dagame. True, 
split bamboo rods had been made in 
England before. Hiram Leonard, how- 
ever, was the first American to build 
them for the trade in this country. To 
him, and to Thomas, his young as- 
sistant, goes the credit of developing 
the American rod to a point where it 
was unchallenged for the severe tests to 
be met in American fishing. 

Leonard and Thomas were not long 
in proving the superiority of their 
product. In 1893 one of their rods 
bearing the trade mark of the A. G. 
Spaulding Company won first prize at 


Splitting the bamboo into strips 
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Cast your fly in here. A good catch 
is guaranteed 


the Chicago World’s Fair in competi- 
tion with the best rods in the entire 
world. 

In 1899 the call of Maine became too 
strong for Fred Thomas and he re- 
turned to his native state. First in 
Brewer and then, in 1902, across the 
river in Bangor, he introduced the 
Thomas Rod to the anglers of the 
world. Long before he died in 1938, 
Fred Thomas had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his name was beloved by 
anglers in every corner of the globe. 

But Fred Thomas was to experience 
a still greater satisfaction before he 
died. He was to see his only son grow up 
to possess the same qualities that he 
possessed. With growing pride he saw 
this son develop into a master rod man- 
ufacturer. Several years before he died 
he turned the complete management of 
the establishment over to this son. He 
was never to regret his confidence. 

Today Leon Thomas and his twelve 
expert rodmakers turn out not more 
than ten to fifteen rods in an entire 
week. By adopting mass production 
methods he could easily turn out ten 
times that number. They wouldn’t be as 
good, of course, and he would have to 
trade on the Thomas name to do it. 
But that will never happen. That 
wouldn’t be keeping faith with his 
father or with the anglers who own 
Thomas Rods. It wouldn’t follow the 
Yankee tradition of building as well as 
you know how—and just a little 
better. 

Just what is the difference between a 
really fine rod and one not so good? 
Many have asked that question. To 
answer one would have to say that it is a 
score of things rather than just one or 
two; little refinements that don’t seem 
much in themselves but, in the ag- 
gregate, make the difference between a 
superb instrument and an ordinary one. 

Before we go any further, let us get 
one point straightened out. Don’t get 
the impression that what I have des- 
ignated as an “ordinary” rod is not a 
good one. It is. A fairly good rod can be 
bought for between ten and twenty 


dollars that, with care, will give years 
of service. But, of course, it can’t com- 
pare with one of the finest rods. To the 
average angler the difference might 
seem infinitesimal. To an expert, how- 
ever, it is the difference between day 
and night. 

Without further ado, let us go into 
the LThomas shop and watch them 
build rods. 

The bamboo in your thirty- to sixty- 
dollar rod comes from Tonkin in China. 
It is about two inches in diameter and 
has taken about twenty years to grow. 
It is selected with the greatest of care. 
For best results, it must be cured for 
several years under carefully controlled 
conditions. 

The first step in actual construction is 
that of sawing or splitting the piece of 
cane that may be anywhere up to seven 
or eight feet in length. This process 
yields strips of varying width according 
to the joint of the rod for which they are 
intended. For example, strips for the 
butt end will be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of three-eighths of an 
inch more while those for the tip end 
will, of course, be much narrower. 

One of the many reasons why a 
bamboo pole in its natural shape is not 
strong enough for the rugged use to 
which it would be subjected in fishing 
is the presence of its leaf nodes, those 
protuberances that you have noticed on 
a length of bamboo. These nodes are 
weaker than the rest of the cane and are 


A study in concentration. A craftsman bevelling a 
strip of bamboo 
































where a break would invariably occur. 

The job then, is to select bamboo 
with long spaced nodes in the first place 
and to “stagger” the nodes in the six 
strips that go to make up the rod joint. 
In this way the weak spots are dispersed 
over the entire length of the joint and 
are minimized to such an extent that 
they are negligible. It is the old story all 
over again of a bundle of sticks being 
stronger than just one stick. 

But let us get back to where we split 
the piece of cane into strips. Each single 
strip of cane is treated as an individual 
unto itself in a high grade rod factory. 
Its soft inside portion must be planed 
away. A thin, useless part of the outside 
is scraped off. The node portions are 
sanded down. The strips are held over a 
gentle heat after which they are straight- 
ened until they are absolutely true. 
They are beveled so that they will fit 
together perfectly. 

Up to this point, the differences in 
procedure that separate good rods from 
excellent ones may be only minor ones. 
Now, however, we come to a vital 
point. Let us say that we have a hundred 
butt strips all prepared and ready to 
be matched. To you and me, they may 
look alike as peas in a pod. To the ex- 
pert rod maker, however, there is a vast 
difference in strength, in flexibility and 
in the way the nodes are spaced. Out of 
the pile six pieces must be selected that 
match exactly; that have their nodes 
spaced in such a way as to get maximum 
strength; that have the same rigidity 
and flex. Then, and then only, do you 
start making a fine rod. The next step 
is that of gluing, an important process 
that must join the six pieces together in 


Gluing — one of the most important steps in rod 
making. Note the six strips in rod joint that workman 
is holding. Each workman in the Thomas Rod 


Company’s plant must be Competent to do each opera- 
tion in the making of a rod before he is considered 
an expert 
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The best answer is to enlist the aid of a friend who 
really knows rods or to go to a reputable dealer who 
sells rods that, through the years, have upheld a reputa- 
tion for excellence. Even then the buyer would not be 
ready to go fishing for he must find a line that, for 
weight, will fit his rod exactly. This, too, is a job for the 
expert, for unless the angler has the right line his rod 
will not function at its greatest efficiency. 

Another highly important factor to be decided in 
selecting a rod is to determine the weight and length 
best fitted for the type of fishing to be practiced. If there 
is any universal rod, it is one that weighs four and three- 
quarters ounces and is eight and a half feet long, accord- 
ing to Leon Thomas. Rods that meet these specifications 
are the biggest sellers. They are an excellent all-around 
brook and stream rod and are not out of place on a lake 
where fish will run up to ten pounds. In fact, much 
heavier fish have been taken with this comparatively 
small rod. Let us say, however, that in the hands of the 
ordinary angler it is just what the doctor ordered for 
fish that weigh from half a pound up to five. For more 
rugged use, a so-called streamer fly rod between the 
weights of five and three-quarters and six and three- 
quarters will be more than a match for anything you are 
apt to tie onto including a rugged Atlantic salmon. 

These, of course, are only two general weight classifi- 
cations in which rods are made. They run both heavier 
and lighter than those mentioned. The smallest rod that 
Leon Thomas or anybody else as far as I know 
has ever made weighed exactly one and one-eighth 
ounces and was five feet and ten inches long. It was not 
built as a stunt but was constructed to the order of a 
super angler who caught many a brook trout with it 

Within the last ten years, rod fashions have changed 
somewhat. Previously, a “soft action rod was most 
desired by the majority of anglers. Today, however, a 
somewhat stiffer action is more favored. Increased inter- 
est in dry fishing is the chief reason for this new prefer- 
ence. Too, there is a drift toward lighter rods. It is only 
a few years ago that most Atlantic salmon fishing was 
done with heavy two-handed rods. Now except under 
extraordinary conditions, a rod weighing between five 
and six ounces is preferred by a growing number of 
salmon fishermen. 








such a way that they will not only look 
like just one but be infinitely stronger 
than any single stick that ever grew. 
Now let us carry the same process 
through in making the middle and tip 


joints. About this time, you will say, we 


are getting along towards building a 
good rod. But wait. As carefully as we 
have built each joint, we can’t put any 








three joints together and have a first 
class rod. We must take a pile of joints; 
try various combinations. At last we 
have the right one and find we have a 
fly rod that is an angler’s dream; a 
beautiful instrument that is the acme of 
the rod builders art; an implement that 
is vibrant and alive; one that will stand 
the strain of thousands of casts over a 
period of fifty years or more: one that 
will have a smooth flow of action along 
its entire length. 

Purposely, I have skipped one ex- 
tremely important phase of rod build- 
ing, namely, that of ferruling. 

Ferrules, for many years, were the 
bane of the rod makers existence. They 
must stand a terrific strain 
breaking. They must not loosen and pull 
off. They must not affect the action of 
the rod adversely. Poor ferrules mean 
poor rods regardless of other qualifica- 
tions. 


without 


It was only after many years of ex- 
perimentation that the perfect ferrule 
was developed. Leon Thomas — and I 
assume other high class rod makers as 
well makes his own ferrules out of 
hand drawn nickel silver. They fit the 
rod to a thousandth of an inch. They are 
the answer to a problem as old as rod 
making itself. 

These, then, are some of the impor- 
tant phases of fine rod making. There 
are others, of course, some of them small 
in themselves but all playing a definite 
part in the final 
good rod must have good chromium 
plated guides and tip-tops. Care must 
be taken in the manufacture of the reel 
seat and the handle. The winding must 
be done by skilled workers. Like every- 
thing else, a fly rod is only as good as its 
weakest part. 


ensemble. Thus, a 


* The extremely fine work involved in applying the silk 


windings to Thomas Rods is done by women experts. 
The rod tip shown is a large one. On smaller tips the 
work is, of course, still more difficult 
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Woods and Templed Hills 


In 1640 New England was a region of 
“woods and templed hills.” 

By 1740 the aspect of the countryside had 
changed. Except for the still unsettled 
fringe, and for woodlots generally, the 
forest had been cut down. All the land, 
especially the hilltops, was speckled with 
buildings and under cultivation by a dense 
population. 

By 1840 another change had come. The 
granite bones of the land were beginning 
to bulge out of the earth. The “woods and 
templed hills” had given way to the now 
famous desolation of “‘lean and rocky hill- 
tops.”” The flight from the hills to the cities 
and the West was in full flood. The upland 
farms were being left to the mercies of the 
weather, the returning vegetation, and the 
mortgagees. 

Now, in 1940, the hills are beginning to 
be ‘“‘templed” again. The forest has re- 
claimed the uplands, not yet in the pristine 
grandeur of 1640, but in a luxuriance suf- 
ficiently picturesque, and with a new 
grandeur substituted for that of 1640, the 
grandeur of growing on the bones of a great 
civilization. No one can occupy these hill- 
tops again without being affected by the 
quality of those first people who built for 
God and home, not for money, and laid 
their walls and foundations so heavily that 
nothing but a convulsion of the earth will 
erase their record. 

Generally, it has been on the hills, not in 
the valleys, that this three-century cycle of 
New England has occurred. Except along the 
coast and the larger river valleys, the high 
ground was settled first and deserted first, 
while the lowland farms and villages, hav- 
ing been established later, have persisted 
better. Today, we must generally walk our 
visitors uphill to show them those lost regions 
of old walls, highways, four corners, the foun- 
dations of mills, churches, whole villages, 
half buried under the deepening humus 
laid by the new, fifty-to-one-hundred-year- 
old trees. 

As we walk up those old roads, now gen- 
erally washed down to the bare granite, 
while the flanking forest subsists in a topsoil 
hardly yet deep enough for cultivation, it is 
not hard to understand why the nineteenth 
century farmers left this barren land for the 
new and fabulously fertile West. What is 
not so easy to explain, in view of our good 
and arable valleys today, is why the an- 
cestors chose to settle on the hills instead of 
the valleys in the first place. The usual 
explanations are not very persuasive. We 
are told that the hilltops were easier of 
defense — but, except at frontier posts, the 
French and Indians were no longer menac- 
ing at the time of the great surge of popula- 
tion at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Again, it is said that the religious fathers 
wanted to set their houses as near the sky, as 
near to God, as possible — but it never 
seemed to me that Calvinism would extend 
itself quite that far into the realm of im- 
practicality. 

Recently, I have come on what seems a 
convincing explanation, though it would be 
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hard to prove that it was the universal rule. 
It seems that originally the hills had the 
heavier forest and consequently the deeper 
and richer topsoil, where the glacial stones 
were well below frost and had not yet 
learned to “‘grow.”’ The valleys, on the other 
hand, were generally marshy, miasmic, 
difficult of cultivation and supposedly un- 
healthy. Consequently the pioneers settled 
on the good, high ground, proceeded to cut 
down the trees, and the rest of the cycle 
followed naturally. By 1740 their houses and 
fields had replaced the woods, and the soil, 
unprotected and unrenewed by leaves, and 
unretained by roots, was on its way down 
into the valleys. By 1840 this trek of the 
soil had bared the rocky skeleton of the hills, 
and the consequent emigration from the 
high ground had begun. 

For a century now the human flood down 
from the Yankee hills has continued. By the 
eighties and ‘nineties the frames of hundreds 
of thousands of houses had rotted away, and 
big trees were already glutting the old roads 
and the cellar holes. Today the forest is in 
possession again. The New England country- 
side is again beautiful, with man’s work now 
in the foreground in the valleys, and in the 
background the now retempled hills. 

More truly than ever before those hills 
are temples today. They are houses where 
live the gods, the essences of our civilization 
and our faith. They are shrines where are 
preserved not the symbols but the actual 


relics of the lives of our ancestors, lives whose 
hardships we would not resume in this 
softer age, but whose spiritual quality of 
freedom before God under the stars we shall 
not easily let go. 


Chard Powers Smith 


Wake up, Sponsors! 


My radio has become a menace and not a 
source of pleasure. I search all over the 
ether for a decent program. Every quarter 
of an hour I change stations, for not one of 
them carries two broadcasts that can be 
listened to by an intelligent person. And 
when I do get a good program, it is prob- 
ably begun, interrupted, and ended by an 
unctuous ballyhoo that would disgust a 


Jukes or Kallichak. 


I tune in on the morning news — a lan- 
guid bass carols: ““Oxo! Oxo! Made from 
good beef juice you know!” The Finns wipe 
out another division, and the bass gets 
intimate about women who should use 
Duzn’t. Half an hour later I try again and 
get the Story of Mary Moline and her love 
for Doctor Jim. She is a gargling, husky 
contralto who spaces her sentences like 
Camille on her death bed. Off she goes, and 
I hear the Second Yankee Stores give the 
human drama of soda biscuits. Just Neighbors 
comes next... all about how nice and 
wholesome the O’Haras are. WWW has 
Lady Doctor; ABC the pathos of One Woman’s 
Love; BAB’s music is played to the tune of 
blah about Father George’s time-tested 
remedy for colds; and CAF has another 
Doctor who is a cross between Sir Galahad 
and Pasteur. 

In the afternoon it’s worse. Every quarter 
hour another sob-soaked, tear-wrenching 
female is torn by some struggle. Each day 
brings her a new crisis of soul and spirit. If 
you shut her off you'll get a homespun 
philosopher, or the Kellys at home, or 
Doctor is back at the bedside again. Towards 
night come the cowboys and a smug little 
brat who goes chirping around getting people 
out of trouble like a Pollyanna turned FBI. 
The six o’clock news has more hooey about 
Spire’s Sarsaparilla and Be Safe with Life- 
guard, Then the Lone Ranger rides; five 
different quizzes ask what is the capital of 
New York; a few last-minute throbs and 
wails of the contralto girls; the G-men bust 
up crime; the comedians kid each other 
about being stingy, and you’re too disgusted 
to listen to the one good program, honestly 
given, that comes on at nine. 

I’m getting fed up with the situation. It’s 
all right with me if people want to listen to 
Mary Moline gasp and moan, but why 
must I suffer for their mental sins? Why 
can’t I get more than one straight, honest 
program without having to spend all my 
time dodging here and there on the dial? 
What I want is one safe station that will not 
insult me — one wave length where I'm 
sure of finding something endurable — one 
number to which I can leave my radio 
tuned for more than fifteen minutes. 

I suggest that a group of sponsors get 
together and take all the time on one big 
station in the East; another in the Middle 
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West, and a third on the Pacific Coast. 
These stations would give us a varied pro- 
gram that could be listened to by people 
over thirteen mentally. The sponsors would 


not be mentioned except three times a day 
when the list of names is read without com- 
ment. Each program would go on straight 
with no advertising blurbs allowed. I am 
not going to say anything about the cultural 
value of these stations or the blessings they 
would be to jangled nerves, for nothing on 
earth will bring them to us unless I show that 
it'll pay the sponsors to create them. 

And it will pay. Unless I am the lone rebel 
in a nation of dolts and sentimentalists, any 
manufacturer who becomes a sponsor of 
these stations will jump his sales a dozen 
points the first month. If you don’t believe 
that, just listen to how I feel. I’ve been in- 
sulted so often that I’m beginning to rebel. 
Apparently the advertising agents think that 
I am a congenital idiot; well, if that’s the way 
they feel about me, Ill be damned if I buy 
another article I hear touted over the radio. 
Probably the great American public won’t 
agree, and it wouldn’t like my safe and sane 
stations, but there must be a few hundred 
thousand tortured citizens who are as mad as 
I am. We buy a few things now and then, 
and we’d buy them from sponsors who gave 
us credit for having brains enough to know 
when we were being treated like intelligent 
human beings. Give us a good wave length, 
little girl, and we’ll buy your flowers! 

C. M. Webster 


Vermont Introduction 


Model for Santa Claus: that might have 
been my Dad some forty years ago. He was 
round all over, and exceeding proud of his 
middle circumference. (““Took lots of money 
to put that there,” he’d say, affectionately 
patting his well-filled bread-basket.) His face 
was round as a moon at the full, and his close 
English ancestry was revealed in the ruddi- 
ness of his cheeks. Around his eyes and 
mouth smile crinkles crackled the firm flesh. 

He liked to pass along the street, tipping 
his black derby, nodding his head with 
pleasant dignity, passing a cheery word. 
Today, we’d say he was the extravert type; 
then, we said he had a friendly disposition. 

It was only a block from our house in the 
small Vermont village to the shoe factory 
where he was foreman, and quickly he had 
become acquainted with all the regular 
passers along the street at morning, noon, 
and night. More than one person — boy, 
girl, young woman — had been known to 
“cross over” the street so as to encounter his 
cheery presence. 

But there was one woman who maintained 
a frozen dignity, a high aloofness. Five times 
a week they passed, she coming from school 
where she taught, he coming from the fac- 
tory. To her, Dad never tipped his hat, 
never smiled. He, too, was the dignified 
stranger. Yet, they were neighbors. Two 
hedges, a lane consisting at the sidewalk 
edge of a driveway, the long point of a tri- 
angular lawn, and a pathway, separated our 
two houses. The schoolteacher’s niece was 
my bosom friend; her elderly parents, good 


neighbors. Mother made stiff afternoon calls 
on the family, had those calls returned. 
We weren’t run-in-the-back-door neighbors, 
but rather prim, front-door acquaintances. 

What had happened that my Dad and the 
prim schoolteacher passed each other, eyes 
straight ahead, day after day? 

Nothing — except that the first time my 
Dad had passed the schoolteacher, recogniz- 
ing her as a neighbor, he had expanded into 
a warm greeting, and found that she hadn’t 
seen him at all! 

Once was enough. He was no dunce! 

Time went on. One year, two years, three, 
four, five, and still, five days a week, they 
passed but did not see. 

Then, one summer evening, my mother 
had run over to the neighbor-house on an 
errand just before the shop let out. She was 
on the sidewalk chatting with the old folks 
and their spinster daughter, when Dad came 
by. He slowed, chuckled a greeting to 
Mother and the old couple, but looked 
straight past the schoolteacher. 

My mother flushed, stuttered. ‘“‘Albert,” 
she said, “‘I don’t believe you have ever met 
Miss Harrington.”’ She stumbled through an 
embarrassed introduction. 

Miss Harrington tittered. 

“Oh, Mr. Abbott,” she laughed nerv- 
ously. “‘We’ve been passing each other for 
five years, and I’ve often wanted to speak to 
you, but I couldn't, you know, because 
we'd never been introduced, had we?” 

**“No!”’ said my father, offering his hand. 

“H — 1!” 


into our walk. 


said my father, turning Mother 


Margaret A. Bartlett 


Taxation Without Representation 


Massachusetts amended its ancient Con- 
stitution in 1938 so as to provide that the 
Legislature meet every second year instead 
of annually. Here is the official tally! In 
the Fall of 1938, when the referendum vote 
was cast, there were 2,112,619 registered 
voters in the Commonwealth. Of this 
number, 317,067 voters did not go to the 
polls. Of those who received ballots, there 
were 630,388 who nonchalantly or ig- 
norantly ignored the biennium referendum. 
There were 417,134 votes cast against the 
change, and 748,030 in favor. The number 
of registered voters who were either indif- 
ferent or hostile to the biennium proposal 
was 1,364,589. There was not a single city 
or town of the State where a majority of the 
franchised citizens voted “Yes.” It was a 
minority victory of thirty-five per cent! Is 
Europe so far behind? This is bitter truth, 
and Massachusetts swallows it with a 
grimace today. 

But — “We have clipped the wings of 
the legislature!’ incautiously exulted the 
triumphal bulletin of the Taxpayers’ Fed- 
eration. They indiscreetly boasted of the 
price they had received for the eagle wings 

and it was a pittance. They celebrated 
the capitulation of Democratic Boston, and 
of organized labor. They estimated the 
saving in cost of government as averaging 
$500,000 a year, comprising legislative 
salaries and maintenance of staff for the 








State House, whose doors they have po- 
litically closed, every second year, to the 
people and their elective representatives. 
No Senator or Representative, in 1940, can 
file a legislative petition on behalf of his 
constituents. Inasmuch as the total appro- 
priations of Massachusetts amount to 
$153,343,017 for the 1939-40 biennium, it 
appears that representative government has 
been sold at a cash discount of less than one 
per cent! 

Republican and Democratic voters, in 
every precinct of the State, shared equally 
in the sordid transaction. But behold the 
irony of the victory: since there never has 
been a Democratic majority in the General 
Court, it is the wings of the conservative, 
middle-class Republican Party that have 
been “clipped” by the predominatingly 
Republican Federation of Taxpayers. This 
means, in terms of practical politics, that the 
“big interests” have definitely purged them- 
selves of those litthe Americans who have 
voted for generations, with pathetic and 
patriotic fidelity, for “rugged individual- 
ism.”’ Now where will the “interests” get 
their votes for love alone? We can only 
surmise. The Federation now announces a 
program of further curtailment of popular 
government, which includes a smaller and 
more pliable Legislature, shorter sessions, 
and an investigation of the possibilities of a 
unicameral Legislature. They propose that 
the Bay State catch hold of the coat-tails of 
the Wild Hay State of Nebraska, and that 
the Sacred Cod find new breeding grounds 
among the alfalfa! 

The Massachusetts General Court has 
been ideally a cross-section of the citizenry, 
its members being democratically propor- 
tioned, from the farms to the banking houses 
and the professions. They were qualified by 
the kind of political training that nothing 
in the world except the habit of parliamen- 
tary discussion can impart. To these 
trained elective representatives, the hum- 
blest citizen could present a petition for 
improvement or to redress a grievance, 
with the full assurance that he would be 
given a public hearing, and that his proposal 
would be reported by a committee and voted 
upon by a quorum of the Legislature. 

The Massachusetts biennium comes at a 
time when readers of national magazines 
are wondering whether the self-flattered 
model of American statecraft is trying to 
crawl into bed with Louisiana, as a com- 
munity incapable of conducting its affairs 


properly. So let it be recorded that the 
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“‘ That’s what comes of regimentation” 








present scandals of political Massachusetts 
have never been laid at the door of the 
Great and General Court. They have been 
the dirty work of former high executive and 
administrative officials. It is the Legislature 
that has faced the crisis of political treachery 
and has initiated investigations and legisla- 
tion to restore decent government. In re- 
turn, the Legislature has now been shorn of 
authority by an organization that poses as a 
champion of reform. Legislative compensa- 
tion has been cut down to such an extent 
that only the wealthy dilettante friends of 
the “‘interests’’ and the subsidized stooges of 
the underworld can afford to campaign and 
serve in office. That fact is now generally 
acknowledged in Massachusetts. The ex- 
perienced legislative officials have been 
scattered in search of other state, county, 
municipal, appointive positions, and into 
private industry. The kind of government 
under which Massachusetts citizens hence- 
forth will live, will depend to a far greater 
degree than formerly upon their choice of 
the Chief Executive. Massachusetts walks 
the tightrope over an abyss. Representative 
government is in retreat — but five new 
taxes, enacted at the 1939 legislative session, 
under reform pressure, are marching on! 
It is a false and ephemeral reform that de- 
ludes the Commonwealth today. 
Arthur F. Blanchard 


Spring in New England 


When advised to spend a winter or two 
away from artificial heat and steady cold, I 
schemed carefully —I could eat my cake 
and have it, too. Loving spring, as I assume 
all New Englanders must, and having experi- 
enced since childhood that wonderful elation 
that lifts the heart when the first delicate 
green begins to appear, I laid my plans. I 
should go south only after our beautiful fall 
colors had faded; and I should return in 
time to welcome spring — to walk out into 
the sunshine one day and know that it had 
come. Know it — with all my being, not 
merely my eyes beholding buds bursting and 
skies growing bluer, nor with my ears, tuned 
to the notes of returning birds, but sensing 
with some other subtle sixth sense, that 
“something” in the very air. 

Alas for the well laid plans of mice and 
men — and women. I had reckoned without 
nature in her other phases. 

I am spending my third winter in Florida. 
Among my blessings I count; bicycle riding 
in golden sunshine; sleeping on a screened 
veranda; eating out thére, too, quantities of 
luscious fruits; thrilling to the brilliant colors 
riotous everywhere; to the strange, variable 
sweetness of the mocking bird’s call. 

Spring will take me north again — but 
now I know what to expect. After that first 
winter down here I found I could not bar- 
gain, could not have my cake after having 
devoured it. Returning north that year, well 
in time to watch spring pass through all its 
mystic phases, I waited for that familiar 
throb of elation. I walked out every morning, 
watching gray branches begin to take on 
color, noting the birds returning — I saw it 
all without feeling that sweet, sharp anguish 
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of happiness that spring had awakened in me 
year after year, when I had gazed for so 
many weeks upon a two-toned landscape in 
its gray and white garments of winter. 

So — I have come to terms with nature. 
I belong to my New England for the summer 
months, and although I still come home in 
time to watch spring emerge miraculously 
from winter, I am reconciled to the law that 
denies me that almost unbearable ecstasy I 
should know, had I stayed to see the winter 
through. 

Our own Ella Wheeler Wilcox evidently 
knew how truly she spoke, when she stated 
the terms of that law of compensation in the 
poem from which these lines are taken: 


“Only the eye that has looked upon snows 
Can see all the beauty that lives in a rose.” 
Rowena Cheney 


Mad Hatters 


Never in modern times has there been an 
era comparable to the present when hatters 
as one man or woman, have drawn shears 
and cried, ““That way lies madness. Let’s 
go!” 

They admit it themselves. Speaking of 
hat styles, a fashion publication announces: 
“The new ones are gaga, brimmed with 
curious little flowers — bristling with feath- 
ers, wings, birds, veils — decorated to the 
gills,” and again: ““The wildest thing about 
you is your hat, which is likely to be a boater 
of multicolored straw with the whiff of an 
apple-green veil.” And nothing can be done 
about it! 

Nor do the Mad Hatters hesitate to name 
names, to come right out and call their crea- 
tions what they look like. As advertisements 
are our witness, there is a pancake, a straw 
bread basket, a bee-hive topped by ele- 
phant hair, a silly sailor. A lady can step up 
and order a cockscomb, a busby, a cart- 
wheel, a pixie cap — and what is worse, she 
does. Or perhaps madam prefers a leghorn 
drooping over eyes and nape of neck, or a 
little model which is alleged to cause argu- 
ment as to “whether it is a hat or a veil.” 
Distressingly available are a saucer beret, a 
disk, an affair swarming with cellophane 
butterflies, and, believe it or not, a number 
in straw which zips open and discloses a 
vanity case abaft the bean. 

Some of the hats are not only described 
but christened. Grimly appropriate are 
“The Jester’s Cap” and a prize dubbed 
“The Run-around.” We could give a name 
(but it couldn’t be printed) to the funnel- 
shaped straw hat especially designed for a 
woman who is letting her back hair grow; 
this creation is more than can be contem- 
plated calmly by any man, no matter how 
much he favors a good crop of back hair. 
Most shattering of all is the rash of pet names 
for hats which has broken out all over the 
style sheets. Cheeks blanch and there is a 
sinking sensation in the pit of the stomach 
when lovely woman stoops to millinery which 
she coyly tells you is called “Scallawag”’ or 
“Ali-Baba” or “Red Sailor in the Sunset.’ 
Or “Flirty” (not with us, lady). One hattery 
even went Shakespearean and titled mod- 
els: ““Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘‘Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream,” and — ye murder- 
ing milliners! — “‘Lady Macbeth.” 

Men find it painful enough to see the new 
hat styles around and about, and it is down- 
right embarrassing to be seen out with them. 
For that reason not a few escorts adopted the 
stratagem of inviting girls out only in the 
evening when they would not normally wear 
a hat. But even then there is no safety. 
Hanged if the girl nowadays doesn’t take 
orchids, gardenias, violets, or roses she’s been 
sent and perch them on her dome. Beware, 
gentlemen, of giving a potted palm. 

Nor had Dame Fashion, the hussy, done 
her worst when she put over the hats she did. 
An edict of her dictatorship reads: “‘With a 
flowered hat, match your lips to one of the 
flowers.” Milady, who might defy Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin, will obey, even if it’s a 
jonquil or a lilac, and she will probably 
match up her fingernails, too. Wurra, 
wurra ! 

Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of millinery sanity. But is it? 
Perhaps we had better let this dementia run 
its course. Looking at the record, we wore 
some pretty outlandish headgear ourselves in 
bygone days. Best hold our own fort lest the 
hatters for men, who must be frankly envi- 
ous, pull a revival on us! 

Fairfax Downey 


Town Forests 


The little town of Newington, N. H., near 
Durham, site of the State University, has the 
honor of starting the first town forest in the 
United States in 1710. For two and a quarter 
centuries it hs yielded wood which has 
warmed the town hall, church, and parson- 
age. It has broughi in more than $6,000 in 
net cash profits, helped pay the parson’s 
salary, helped pay for a water supply system, 
build a library, build bridges and the church, 
built in 1713, and still in use. 

Look at a few more specific examples. 
Westfield, Mass., has a forest of 5,404 acres 
on which 726,000 trees have been planted. 
In one year the welfare department took out 
5,000 cords of wood for needy families at 
much less cost than coal would have been. 
This means an actual saving in taxes to the 
citizens of the community. 

North Adams, Mass., has the largest forest 
in the Bay State and has grown hardwood 
species for fence posts, an item that costs real 
money in road building in hilly country. 

One of the most fascinating projects con- 
nected with the movement has been in the 
town of Russell, in the Berkshires. It may be 
a prophetic affair for many towns in Yankee- 
land. The population of Russell is 1,283; the 
town forest has 3,000 acres. This is a typical 
hill town, many upland, marginal acres, 
many abandoned back-road farms. It meant 
much area that gave little in taxes. But these 
back roads and rural schools cost a good deal. 
The town authorities moved the back-road 
families to good land near the village. The 
hill farms became a town forest. It repre- 
sents intelligent community planning. 

Petersham, Mass., is a pointed illustra- 
tion. This town is famous for its natural 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Town and City Halls—Museums 


"ie GEORGIAN TRADITION 
has had a long and honourable history in 
the public buildings of New England, 
though it has not by any means enjoyed 
either an uninterrupted or an absolute 
reign. Today we find Georgian more 
and more prominent among architec- 
tural styles, particularly in the smaller 
buildings. The monumental styles, how- 
ever, still retain a firm grip on the larger 
classic and renaissance in- 
fluences predominating. There has been 
some attempt to vary this procedure by 
using the monumental style in smaller 
buildings, and vice versa, but these at- 
tempts have not been particularly 
successful. 


structures 


As an instance of Georgian applied to 
a huge edifice, one may examine the 
Providence County Courthouse, a large 
and supposedly Georgian structure. 
Erected in 1933 by Jackson, Robertson, 
and Adams, the Courthouse fails, as 
most overly ambitious work in this man- 
ner fails, through the inability of the 
architects to use successfully the essen- 
tial characteristics of Georgian in works 
of immense proportions. The style is not 
capable of indefinite expansion, though 
its range of effectiveness depends to a 
large extent on the ability of the archi- 
tect. The design of the Courthouse seems 
chaotic to the observer. This chaos re- 
solves itself into a complicated though 
fairly well integrated plan when seen 
from the air; but viewed from the 
ground where most of us still stand, the 
building rises tier on tier, gable on 
gable, to an impossible climax of 
confusion. 

Contrasted with this ineffectual use 
of a traditional style is the Old Colony 
House at Newport, Rhode Island. Built 
by Richard Munday about 1739, the 
building conclusively demonstrates the 
advantages of a true Georgian style 
when it is employed in a fitting scale. 
As elaborate and rich with ornament as 
this building is, the observer remains 
conscious of an impeccable good taste in 
the fine proportions of the building, as 
well as in the intelligent use of rich orna- 
ment. The Old Colony House is built of 
red brick: the trimming is of rusticated 
sandstone and painted wood. A gambrel 
roof with a deck crowns the building, 
while from the roof-line rises a gable 
pediment, extending laterally almost to 
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the dormers. It is truncated in order that 
it may not rise above the deck and so 
interfere with the unbroken sweep of the 
roof. The deck is surmounted with a 
delicately worked balustrade and an 
octagonal cupola. The segmented pedi- 
ment on the dormers is used in a broken 
form over the balcony, approximat- 
ing the Connecticut Valley pediment, 
though not to be confused with it. The 
delicate carving of the doorway and 
balcony pilasters is followed in the 
interior, especially well in the wall 
panelling and in the balustrade of the 
staircase. In short, the Old Colony 
House is a living monument to the 
integrity of the truly colonial build- 
ing. We owe a great deal to its restorers 
for perpetuating to us so fine an achieve- 
ment. 

Also in Newport, stands the Old 
City Hall, built in 1761 by Peter Harri- 
son. The building was originally in- 
tended as a public granary, but it was 
never so employed, though in the one 
hundred seventy-eight years of its exist- 
ence it has been used as a market, a 
theatre, and a city hall. After its restora- 
tion, it served as a meeting-place for the 
Newport Chamber of Commerce, a 
function it still performs. 

The rhythm of the bays is interest- 
ing, though strongly marked. There are 
seven bays on the sides, and three on the 
front and rear of the building indi- 
cated on the ground floor by brick 
arches sustained by heavy brick piers. 
The bays on the second and third floors 
are marked by Ionic pilasters, coupled 
on the corners. A brick belt course (as 
in the Colony House) marks the separa- 
tion of the first two stories. The window 
pediments of the second story are alter- 
nately segmented and triangular. The 
building is constructed of red_ brick, 
and decorated with painted wood. Not 
so elaborately decorated as its neighbor, 
the Colony House, the Old City Hall 
depends for its effect on carefully 
worked out proportions and honest con- 


struction. It is an excellent example of 
the Georgian style when it is employed 
for utilitarian ends; and it well exempli- 
fies the success of an architectural sys- 
tem intelligently applied. 

Outstanding among the smaller pub- 
lic buildings of New England, is the 
Town Hall at Tewksbury, Massachu- 
setts, designed by Kilham and Hopkins. 
Constructed entirely of brick, and com- 
pletely devoid of orders or any classic 
ornament, the structure is eloquent 
testimony to the power of proportion to 
render satisfactory a good substantial 
building well designed. 

All contemporary Georgian, how- 
ever, is not satisfactory, even when the 
scale is reasonable. James Purdan’s 
Town Hall at Bourne, Massachusetts, 
erected in 1914, is an extremely awk- 
ward adaptation of the colonial style. 
Though the conventional materials are 
used brick with stone trim — and the 
conventional belfry surmounts the roof, 
the building is unsatisfactory. The pro- 
portions do not seem grateful to the eye, 
and the belfry, with its awkward lines, 
would detract considerably from the 
best of buildings. Neither is the Town 
Hall at Westborough, Massachusetts, 
up to the standard set by the Newport 
buildings. Designed by Kilham, Hop- 
kins, and Greeley, the structure is 
adapted from Georgian, except for the 
entrance and tower which seem merely 
poor modern. Four pilasters uphold a 
clumsy pediment, emphasizing the ver- 
ticality of the building, while the main 
lines of the structure itself are empha- 
sized horizontally. The result is a strange 
confusion of effect. The building is con- 
structed of the traditional brick, with 
stone trim. 

Luckily, most of the contemporary 
attempts to realize the innate dignity 
and beauty of the Georgian manner 
have been more successful than these 
last two examples. In the Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, Town Hall, built by 
Little and Russell, we find a building 
reminiscent (on a smaller scale) of 
Faneuil Hall, though not by any means 
a copy of it. The pitch of the ground on 
which it is built makes possible an 
arcaded basement story which supports 
a classical facade using the Corinthian 
orders. The sides are considerably less 


elaborate — the fenestration is simple 
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Eames Studio 


(Above) The old New England bucket goes back to 
John Alden, so they say, but the year 1931 found 
only two makers in the whole State of New Hamp- 
shire, compared with 28 in one county alone not 
so many years before. This year finds Lane’s at 
East Swanzea, N. H., continuing this admirable 
industry with hundreds of new markets for buckets 
yawning to be filled: candy buckets, paper buckets, 
bath salt buckets, pine cone buckets, picnic and beach 
buckets. Donald Barden above is driving on the 
hoops. 


( Top center) Local wood, local help, and local owner- 
ship get a breathing spell from Winter’s drifts as 
Spring looks in on these twin charcoal kilns near 
North Leverett, Mass.,; operated by E. V. Howard. 
Wood burned in the kilns chars to charcoal for out 
of state shipment. You can’t keep these Yanks down. 


(Below) “Something there is about a wall’ was never 
truer than in the Spring when walls and fences “got 
to be fixed”’ if the cattle are going to stay behind them. 
Wall below was built without the customary capping 
stones or “‘cappers.’’ Oh, yeah? You built it? 


Southwick 





Lacroix 


SPRING IS | 


As brought out elsewhere in this issue, there is probably no feeling as dorious 
first few whiffs of youthful Spring. The whole tone and tempo of life 


PRESS 

Dartmouth Outing Club 

Boiling rivers are what the white water canoe fans crave this time of 

year. Here you see the Ledyard Canoe Club taking to the White River 

in Vermont. It’s a sport that calls for skill and nerve, woolens — and 
sometimes the gentle art of swimming. 


In Cummington, Mass. (Pop. 525) farmers are now cashing in on 
last Spring’s big idea of Samuel York, founder of the Cummington 
Co-op by which local crops are diversified and marketed through a 
central agency including even home cooked doughnuts, beans, 
butter, and jellies. Here you see Mr. York in front of the Co-op sign 
**marks a new frontier” he says. He’s right. 


banges 


Under tent cloths covering an ard. of 7,50( 
Valley each year is grown the world’s m 
necticut Shade.” Bedded plants af? started 
ready for pulling to go out in the felds abo 
Tents and curing sheds may bef#a in the 


Spring view of Mount Wash. . Ravir 
on left, Gulf of Slides. In betweed is Tuc 
of spring skiers. Sheep raising though isr 
years ago when Abraham Melvin jf Weare 
worth of wool of his own raising '¢ a Bost 
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g as gprious to those who have been with old man Winter too long than the 
lifeihanges—and here you see just a few scene shifters changing the old set 


iadbeons 

an ard. of 7,500 acres in the Connecticut 

the world’s most costly tobacco, “Con- 

ants af? started early this month and are 

n the felds about the third week in May. 
; bev£a in the background. 


he ‘nol. Ravine on right is Huntington; 

tweed is Tuckerman’s — favorite haunt 
ising though isn’t what it used to be 75 
felvin jf Weare, N. H., delivered $15,000 
ising tq a Boston dealer. 





h Gallery 
No point in trying to count on boat builders, yachting fans, etc., this 
time of year. You'll find them down at the yard with paint brushes 
and caulking tools. And all through Yankeeland the sea’s beginning to 
seep in to Yankee blood. N. C. Wyeth painted the above — taking us 
back to some of those years when Maine builders ruled the oceans. 


Summer houses and camps get reopened. Yankees far and wide revert 
to the days of their youth. Here you see Phillips H. Lord (Seth Parker 
of radio fame) gone back to the 
Desert Island, Maine. Raising pedigreed rabbits is to be one of his 
working hobbies this year. 


earth of his forebears near Mount 


McNamar 


(Above) Sewing! Blouses and chair sets are all the 


rage this Spring and here’s a hint to you if you'd 
like seven new crocheted designs just for the asking 
Write to YANKEE and say you want the following 
designs: For blouses: No. 1207, Beau Brummel; 
2391, Dickey; 1208, Debonair. For chair sets: 7224, 
7218, Queen’s Taste; 
a stamped envelope 
rhe little lady above is from a painting by T. W 
Wood, courtesy Wood Art Gallery. 


Buckingham; 7219, Snowdrift; 
7999 


Williamsburg. Enclose 


( Top center) Even the herring are coming home again! 
On or about March 28th, the run begins by the light 
of a mad March moon and the Nemasket River in 
Middleboro, Mass., 


largest herring run in the world. The net goes out 


almost over night becomes the 
and the herring come in ten thousand in one haul 
The men look as if they were wading in water, but 
they are really wading in herring several layers deep 


(Below) So you're going fishing! Well, what with 
floods and hurricanes our river beds are just so many 
Sahara Deserts nowadays for the lowly trout and if 
it weren’t for preseason stocking such as is going on 
here in the White Mountain National Forest, New 
Hampshire, you’d have to get out fish stories bigger 
than ever. 


United State 








Old Colony House Newport, Rhode Island 


Weber 


“‘a living monument to the integrity of truly Colonial 


building” 


and the openings are shallow. The 
simplicity of the sides contrasts effec- 
tively with the somewhat elaborate 
fagade to produce an excellent effect, 
similar to that produced by the Center 
Church at New Haven. 

At Waltham, Massachusetts, the 
City Hall built by Kilham, Hopkins, 


Old City Hall 


home of Newport, R. I. Chamber of Commerce 


and Greeley, is an excellent example 
of a composite Early Republican 
and Georgian style, echoing colonial 
America without actually copying it. 
The building is of stone. The most inter- 
esting feature of the structure is the 
triple door surmounted by a pediment 
supported by coupled pilasters in the 


“excellent example of Georgian 


style when employed for utilitarian ends” 
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Weber 


Ionic order at the ends, with two single 
pilasters in the center. The whole is 
surmounted by a tower with a cupola. 

The architects Bigelow and Wads- 
worth have built for Weston, Massachu- 
setts, a Town Hall considerably more 
sophisticated than any we have yet 
glanced at. The building is chiefly inter- 
esting for its colonnaded portico, the 
classical ornamentation on the win- 
dows, and the excellent colonial bel- 
fry. 

In contrast with the rather elaborate 
Town Hall at Weston, C. W. Walker has 
designed a municipal building for the 
small town of Kent, Connecticut, which 
depends on its simplicity for its effect. 
Walker has built in wood a close adap- 
tation of an early American style. 
Merely indicated, the triangular pedi- 
ment is well proportioned. There is 
little ornamentation: the cupola is 
small, and the detail simple in the ex- 
treme. The building is remarkable in 
that the architect has designed his 
structure with the limitations and po- 
tentialities of his material clearly in 
mind; and in that he has produced at low 
cost a municipal building of which any 
town might be proud. 

Public building in New England, 
however, is not limited to Georgian. 
The Rhode Island Statehouse at Provi- 
dence is an imposing structure. Professor 
Edgell finds it an excellent example of 
academic renaissance design, but other 
critics have disagreed. Built in 1903 by 
McKim, Mead, and White, the building 
represents, in the writer’s opinion, a dis- 
tinct falling off from the peak attained in 
the Boston Public Library. The State- 
house was very probably inspired by the 
National Capitol at Washington: the 
dome in fact is very justly proportioned. 
The whole effect, however, is ruined by 
the addition of four small domes mush- 
rooming up about the large one. The 
remainder of the building is an adequate 
enough essay in a style more monu- 
mental than effective. 

There exist, of course, tax-supported 
buildings other than administrative 
units. Fire and police stations, schools, 
libraries, and museums are usually 
public buildings. The architecture of the 
first two is primarily determined by 
their utilitarian purpose, and is com- 
monly uninteresting; schools and _ li- 
braries we shall discuss in a different 
connection. There remains the museum 
for consideration. Museum buildings 
must fulfill two functions: they must be 
monumental in character in order to 
express civic pride; and they must house 
a collection of objects which demand a 
certain minimum of lighting and ar- 
rangement. Thus, the architect is faced 
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with the problem of imposing a monu- 
mental exterior on a more or less rigid 
functional plan. 

The work of the architectural firm of 
Tilton and Githens is typical of the at- 
tempts at the solution of this problem. 
In Springfield, Massachusetts, the firm 
has designed two museums: the Gray 
Museum of Art, and the Museum of 
Natural History. The first of these build- 
ings is the more pretentious. The facade 
seems too angular and too ornate, 
decorated as it is with a zig-zag motif on 
the parapet consonant with the door 
ornamentation and the polychrome terra 
cotta decorations. The style is anoma- 
lous modern with great classical influ- 
ence apparent in the treatment both of 
the mass of the building and the detail. 

Directly opposite this building is the 
Museum of Natural History, forming 
with the Gray Museum the Acropolis of 
Springfield. The fact that this structure, 
erected in 1931, is an addition to the old 
building renders it considerably more 
classic in character than its neighbour. 
The same decorative motifs are em- 
ployed as in the art museum, but in this 
case they seem subordinated to the main 
design of the building, and hence appear 
to be better integrated. The result is 
more dignified and restrained, since the 
bold, barbaric quality of the decoration 
is subdued into agreement with the 
classical mass of the building. 

A singularly successful attempt to 
solve this problem of form and content 
implicit in museum design is the Currier 
Museum of Art at Manchester, New 
Hampshire. Designed by Tilton and 
Githens, and erected in 1927, the build- 
ing is classical in nature. The walls are 
constructed of limestone on a granite 
base. The whole is roofed with a hand- 
made barrel tile. Unfluted Roman 
Doric columns adorn the fagade, lending 
to the whole building a quiet air of 
monumental repose and dignity. The 
inner courtyard provides ample facility 
for light and decoration. A comparison 
between the Currier Museum and the 
museums at Springfield cannot fail to 
redound to the credit of the Manchester 
building. 

Museum architecture is seldom Geor- 
gian, for the successful use of the style 
does not permit the use of a blank wall. 
The necessity for a monumental design 
also tends to turn the thought of the 
architect towards either the academic 
renaissance or toward the classical style. 
The result is of course eclectic, and can- 
not be called indigenous to, or even 
typical of, a region. 

As we have seen, the only two archi- 
tectural styles that can readily be associ- 
ated in the popular mind with New 





City Hall, Waltham, Mass. 


“excellent example of Early Republican and Georgian style, echoing 


Colonial America without copying it” 


England are the Georgian and the 
Early Republican. Contemporary build- 
ing, therefore, when it does not fall into 
either of these categories however im- 
portant it may be in the general stream 
of architectural development is not 
our proper subject. For this reason, no 
mention is made of the Springfield 
Civic Center, admirable though it is, 
further than to point out that the im- 
petus toward the second classical revival 


Currier Art Museum, Manchester, N. H 


in New England (as in other parts of 
the country) came from the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

The influences of this fair on architec- 
ture were incalculable in New England, 
and produced a great quantity of classic 
and pseudo-classic building which on 
casual inspection is to be distinguished 
from Early Republican only by its larger 
scale and its pedantic concern with 
archaeologically correct detail. 


“a singularly successful attempt to solve the problem of 


form and content” 
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Worry oF PoE in one of 


his most darkly imaginative moments is 
the story recounted in a 100-year-old 
clipping from an ancient, and now ex- 
tinct, Vermont newspaper. 

Yet this tale, stranger than fiction, 
today is accepted by eminent American 
physicians as antedating their ‘“‘discov- 
ery” of the new “frozen death” treat- 
ment for cancer, the drug habit and 
other serious afflictions of mankind. 

The clipping, contained in an old 
scrapbook owned by Elbert S. Stevens 
of Bridgewater Corners, Vermont, de- 
scribes the adventures of an unnamed 
traveler who witnessed members of a 
snow-bound Vermont hamlet entering 
into a frozen sleep-death, and four 
months later watched their Lazarus-like 
resurrection. 

Last summer, Drs. Temple S. Fay and 
Lawrence W. Smith of Philadelphia 
announced before a meeting of the 
American Medical Association in St. 
Louis, the discovery of a new therapeutic 
treatment of serious organic diseases by 
freezing. They told of stripping several 
women patients, covering them with 
cracked ice, and freezing them for a 
period of six hours. Their bodily func- 
tions thus suspended, the subjects slept 
for five days, and when awakened were 
refreshed and without any memory of 
their harrowing experience. Subsequent 
accounts related remarkable alleviations 
of pain through the treatment. 

Their attention attracted to a prac- 
tice of this treatment in Vermont over a 
century ago, the doctors investigated, 
and apparently accepted the startling 
story as true, since in a recent address 
given at Providence, R. I., Dr. Fay told 
the story, attributing the animal-like 
hibernation to a scarcity of food in 
Vermont during the long winters. 

This story, accurately entitled “A 
Strange Tale,” is as follows: 

“Tam an old man now and have seen 
some strange sights in the course of a 
roving life in foreign lands as well as in 
this country, but none so strange as one 
I found recorded in an old diary kept 
by my Uncle William that came into 
my possession a few years ago at his 
decease. 

“The events described took place in a 
mountain town some 20 miles from 
Montpelier, the capital of Vermont. I 
have been to the place on the mountain 
and seen the old log house where the 
events I found recorded in the diary 
took place and seen and talked with an 
old man who vouched for the truth of 
the story and that his father was one of 
the parties operated on. 

“The account runs in this wise 
January 7 —I went on the mountain 
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today and witnessed what to me was a 
horrible sight. It seems that the dwellers 
there who are unable either from age or 
other reasons to contribute to the sup- 
port of their families are disposed of in 
the winter months in a manner that will 
shock the one who reads this diary unless 
that person lives in that vicinity. 

**T will describe what I saw. Six per- 
sons, four men and two women, the man 
a cripple about 30 years old, the other 


Frozen 


DEATH 


NEW ENGLAND’S 
Strangest Story 


Though Not New to Many 


BY ROBERT WILSON 


five past the age of usefulness, lay on the 
earthy floor of the cabin drugged into 
insensibility, while members of the 
families were gathered about them in 
apparent indifference. In a short time 
the unconscious bodies were inspected 
by several old people who said: “They 
are ready.’ 

“They were then stripped of all their 
clothing except a single garment. Then 
the bodies were carried outside and laid 
on logs exposed to the bitter cold moun- 





Elbert S. Stevens of Bridgewater Corners, Vermont, 
owner of the old scrapbook in which this extraor- 
dinary tale is to be found. 





tain air, the operation having been de- 
layed several days for suitable weather. 

“It was a night when the bodies were 
carried out and the full moon occasion- 
ally obscured by flying clouds, shone on 
their upturned, ghastly faces and a hor- 
rible fascination kept me by the bodies 
as long as I could endure the severe cold. 

“Soon the noses, ears and fingers 
began to turn white, then the limbs and 
faces assumed a tallowy look. I could 
stand the cold no longer and went in- 
side, where I found the friends in cheer- 
ful conversation. In about an hour I 
went out and looked at the bodies. They 
were fast freezing. 

“Again I went inside where the men 
were smoking their clay pipes but 
silence had fallen on them. Perhaps they 
were thinking of the time when their 
time would come to be carried out, for 
in the same way, one by one they at last 
lay down on the floor and went to 
sleep. 

*T could not shut out the sight of 
their freezing bodies outside, neither 
could I bear to be in darkness, but I 
piled on the wood in the cavernous 
fireplace and seated on a shingle block 
passed the dreary night, terror stricken 
by the horrible sights I had witnessed. 

“January 8.— Day came at length 
but did not dissipate the terror that filled 
me. The frozen bodies became visibly 
white on the snow that lay in huge 
drifts about them. The women gathered 
about the fire and soon commenced 
preparing breakfast. The men awoke, 
and conversation again commencing, 
affairs assumed a more cheerful aspect. 

**After breakfast the men lighted their 
pipes and some of them took a yoke of 
oxen and went off toward the forest, 
while others proceeded to nail together 
boards making a box about 10 feet long 
and half as high and wide. When this 
was completed they placed about two 
feet of straw in the bottom. Then they 
laid three frozen bodies in the straw. 
Then the faces and upper part of the 
bodies were covered with a cloth; then 
more straw was put in the box and the 
other three bodies placed on top, and 
covered the same as the first ones, with 
cloth and straw. 

“Boards were then firmly nailed on 
top to protect the bodies from being in- 
jured by carnivorous animals that made 
their home on these mountains. By this 
time the men who went off with the ox 
team returned with a huge load of 
spruce and hemlock boughs which they 
unloaded at the foot of a steep ledge, 
came to the house and loaded the box 
containing the bodies on the sled and 
drew it to the foot of the ledge near the 
load of boughs. 





“These were soon piled on and around 
the box and it was left to be covered 
with snow which I was told would lay 
in drifts 20 feet deep over this rude 
tomb. ‘We shall want our men to plant 
our corn next Spring,’ said a youngish 
looking woman, the wife of one of the 
frozen men, ‘and if you want to see 
them resuscitated, you come here about 
the 10th of next May.’ 

“With this agreement I left the moun- 
taineers, living and frozen, to their fate 
and returned to my home in Boston, 
where it was weeks before I was fairly 
myself, as my thoughts would return to 
that mountain with its awful sepulchre.”’ 

Turning the leaves of the diary, the 
old man recounts, he came to the follow- 
ing entry: “‘May 10. — I arrived here at 
10 a.m. after riding about four hours 
over muddy, unsettled roads. The 
weather here is warm and pleasant, 
most of the snow is gone except here and 
there there are drifts in the fence corners 
and hollows. But nature is not yet 
dressed in green. 

“I found the same parties here I left 
last January ready to disinter the bodies 
of their friends. I had no expectations 
of finding any life there, but a feeling 
that I could not resist impelled me to 
come and see. 

“We repaired at once to the well 
remembered spot at the ledge. The 
snow had melted from the top of the 
brush, but still lay deep around the bot- 
tom of the pile. The men commenced 
work at once, some shoveling, and 


others tearing away the brush. Soon the 
box was visible. The cover was taken 
off, the layers of straw removed and the 
bodies, frozen and apparently lifeless, 
lifted out and laid on the snow. 

‘“*Large troughs made out of hemlock 
logs were placed nearby filled with 
tepid water, into which the bodies were 
placed separately with the head slightly 
raised. Boiling water was then poured 
into the trough from kettles hung on 
poles nearby until the water was as hot 
as I could hold my hand in. Hemlock 
boughs had been put in the boiling 
water in such quantities that they had 
given the water the color of wine. 

“After lying in the bath about an 
hour, color began to return to the 
bodies, when all hands began rubbing 
and chafing them. This continued 
about an hour when a slight twitching of 
the muscles of the face and limbs, 
followed by audible gasps showed that 
life was not quenched and that vitality 
was returning. 

“Spirits were then given in small 
quantities and allowed to trickle down 
their throats. Soon they could swallow 
and more was given them when their 
eyes opened and they began to talk, and 
finally sat up in their bath tubs. 

“They were taken out and assisted to 
the house where after a hearty meal 
they seemed as well as ever and in no- 
wise injured, but rather refreshed by 
their long sleep of four months. 

“Truly, truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.” 
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beauty and as the home of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Forest. Petersham was planning to 
sell its town farm. The late Professor R. T. 
Fisher, head of the Harvard Forest, per- 
suaded the town to establish a community 
forest on the farm. The first sale of mature 
white pine brought $5,200. This was actu- 
ally more than the offers received from pri- 
vate parties for the farm! 

In Vermont excellent examples of com- 
munity forests are found in Rutland, Essex 


Junction, Bane, Montpelier, Middlebury and 


Bellows Falls. 

The outstanding forest in the Nutmeg 
State is probably the Eli Whitney Forest in 
New Haven. Under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Hawley of the Yale Forestry School, it 
now covers 22,000 acres. For more than 30 
years it has been one of the outstanding ex- 
amples of town forests in the United States. 

New Hampshire’s 102 forests vary from 
four acres in Brentwood to 3,580 at Gorham. 
At Durham, the local forest is operated ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the school fund. 


Olinthus Doe, in 1900, made his name 
secure for posterity by giving 80 acres of 
woodland to the town. Each year an income 
is derived from the sale of Christmas trees, 
lumber and fuel wood. 

Danville’s forest is famous. Established in 
1760, 50 acres were set aside for “the support 
of preaching.” A sale in 1850 brought $1,500; 
other sales have brought in cash; one sale was 
for $5,000. In 1910 there was $10,000 in the 
bank from this forest. The permanent com- 
mittee actually lent the town $2,500 at one 
time! 

Thus the story goes. The town forest 
movement is picking up momentum each 
year. Community forests will continue to 
grow because they have proved themselves 
economically profitable. In addition to 
furnishing community income, they protect 
water supplies, furnish sanctuaries for wild 
life, and will increasingly become centers of 
outdoor recreation. Has your town one? 

Haydn S. Pearson 











Genealogy (olumn— 


By Lioyp K. Tow .e 


Many readers have expressed interest in a 
column of this kind. We are running this as 
an experiment for three months only — to be 
continued only if you want it. So let’s hear 
from you if you do. Write c/o YANKEE. 

Old Family Bible records are of great 
interest. Only yesterday while calling on 
a friend, I came across this one: 


TooTHaAKErR-HINKLEY Breut 


In possession of Alice Maud (Brackett) 
Hinkley, West Gardiner, Maine 


Samuel W. Hinkley, b. July 28, 1774 
Elizabeth Lord, b. July 21, 1777 

Caleb L. Hinkley, b. December 26, 1801 
Gideon Hinkley, b. March 31, 1803 
Mary Ann Hinkley, b. February 2, 1805 
Caleb L. Hinkley, b. December 20, 1806 
Oliver H. Hinkley, b. January 15, 1808 
Armine D. Hinkley, b. January 2, 1810 
Sabina N. Hinkley, b. December 29, 1812 
Elizabeth Hinkley, b. December 25, 1814 
Rufus L. Hinkley, b. March 26, 1817 
Louisa Hinkley, b. June 27, 1820 


Sabina N. Hinkley m. Samuel Toothaker 
Oct. 1, 1834; Samuel W. Hinkley m. Eliza- 
beth Lord Feb. 9, 1801; Mary Ann L. 
Hinkley m. Oct. 5, 1827; Oliver H. Hinkley 
m.; Caleb L. Hinkley m. Eliza Henderson 


Jan. 17, 1836; Gideon Hinkley m. Lizzie 


Getchell? Dec. 5, 1836. 


Caleb L. Hinkley, d. September 10, 1806 
Elizabeth Hinkley, d. July 28, 1815 
Armine D. Hinkley, d. January 19, 1835 
Louisa Hinkley, d. August 24, 1838 
Mary Ann L. Garcelon, d. May 13, 1841 
Rufus L. Hinkley, d. October 3, 1862 
Gideon Hinkley, d. April 11, 1866 

Caleb L. Hinkley, d. February 16, 1872 


Queries: 


Wanted, inf. rel. to Thomas Crawford 
(Mungo!) b. abt. 1717, Boston, Mass. 

James Brann m. Dorcas Quint, 1809, 
Berwick. Who were her parents? 

Wanted, inf. rel. to Abby (Nickerson) 
Crawford, bpt. May 18, 1861 (Gard. Me.) 

Mary F. Miles, b. 1825, Milo, Me. Who 
were her parents? 

John Henry Kirk, b. June 1, 1817, (Jersey- 
town, Pa.) What of his parents? 

Elisha Holbrook, b. abt. 1790, d. at sea 
bef. 1838 m. Nancy Coombs. What of him? 

Ancestry John Taggart, b. 1720, wife 
Barbara, resided Sharon and Peterborough, 
N. H. Is her parentage known? Is his death 
known? 

Who were parents of Samuel Hogg, Sr., 
who married Mary Taggart, name changed 
by N. H. Legislature, 1804, to Shepherd. 
His son was Judge Samuel Shepherd of 
Salem, N. Y.? 

Ancestry of Elizabeth Howe, wife of 
Robert Gray, resided Peterborough, N. H., 
in 1798-9. Also Gray family records. 
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Flood Control—in Control? 


By 


A YEAR AGO, the granite hills 
of Vermont and New Hampshire echoed 
to wild cries of “states’ rights and the 
preservation of natural resources.” The 
1939 Green Mountain Boys in the Mont- 
pelier legislature set up a war chest to 
fight the invaders from Washington. 
Governor Aiken appeared as St. George 
to kill the Dragon of Federal bureau- 
cracy. Governor Murphy of New Hamp- 
shire threatened to call out the National 
Guard to defend “God-given natural 
resources for a mere pottage of gold 
from the Federal government.” 

Today flood control along the banks 
of the troublesome tributaries of the 
Connecticut and the Merrimack is well 
under way. Large operations under con- 
tracts approved by the U. S. Army 
Engineers are going forward in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. Continu- 
ing surveys are being carried out at 
other important points. If unimpeded 
by war threats and preparations, some 
of the projects will be completed by 
early 1942, and for the first time in his- 
tory thousands in both the cities and 
small towns of the chief river valleys will 
be relieved forever from the ominous 
threat of floods. In the end, the complete 
flood control program should bring a 
new day in the commerce and business 
of New England. 

Nevertheless, there are many angles 
to the flood control projects which 
should be understood by all YANKEE 
readers. New England is not receiving 
these benefits for nothing; much is being 
sacrificed which can never be regained; 
precedents are being established which 
distinctly limit the independence of the 
states. The entire relationship of the 
separate sovereignties to the Federal 
Government has been rendered more 
vague and indistinct. The question of 
just compensation for the loss of taxation 
from lands taken for flood control is still 
undetermined. The various State budg- 
ets are unsettled by the loss of revenue 
from water storage and power. The 
undeclared war between the Federal 
Power Commission and the War De- 
partment as to the feasibility of power 
developments at flood control sites is a 
disturbing influence. Yet while these 
questions are fought over, actual work 
is going steadily ahead and to the man 
in the street “‘making the dirt fly”’ is the 
only thing that counts. 
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CHARLES MORRIS MILLS 


Two years ago YANKEE pub- 

lished a controversial article called 

“Flood Control Out of Control” 

which nearly ended our career. 

This month we present this sub- 

ject brought authoritatively up- 
to-date. 

















When the Federal Government has 
wanted in the past some improvement 
like the erection of a post office or a 
custom house, the procedure has always 
been to ask consent of the State first. 
Invasion or seizure of land has not been 
attempted, but under the Barkley Act, 
the taking of land without consent is al- 
lowed for the first time in our national 
history. The debate on this provision of 
the Act was extremely vigorous in the 
Senate, with both parties splitting on 
the question. 

However, the Barkley Act was passed 
and signed by the President in July, 
1938. In the fall, immediately after the 
hurricane, the Army engineers were 
ordered into New England. Army offi- 
cers demanded certain areas for flood 
control and power developments. In 
New Hampshire, the extent of the 
whole project amounted to 15 per cent of 
the land area of the entire State, and the 
Land Usage Act, passed in 1934, was 
invoked denying the entrance of the 
Federal Government. In Vermont, 
there was point blank refusal to seize 
land without consent. Thus the Federal 
authorities learned that to invade the 
bailiwick of the hardy Yankee, even 
armed with the power (but obviously 


unconstitutional) clause of the Barkley 
Act, immediately aroused the cry of 
states’ rights even in a Republican 
country and caused even conservative 
Southerners to raise their eyebrows. 
At least one State executive thought he 
had obtained a rallying cry for the 1940 
campaign. Later, it was learned on 
good authority, that Attorney-General 
Murphy, on entering his high office, had 
passed the word along to representatives 
of the War Department and the Power 
Commission ‘“‘to pipe down” and ‘ask 
leave” of the states. Conciliatory action 
rather than frontal attack took place. 
In each case, the states have been asked 
for lands, and with the proper consent 
of the legislatures, permission has been 
given for specific projects. In this man- 
ner, the dignity of states’ rights has been 
maintained. On the other hand, the 
states have learned that if they were to 
get flood protection of any kind, they 
would have to hand over their water 
resources to Washington. The revenue 
from water storage and power will here- 
after pass to Washington unless the Act 
is declared unconstitutional or amended. 

Under the Barkley Act, the Federal 
Power Commission, a politically ap- 
pointed body, was granted co-authority 
with the Army Engineers (who had 
previously held sole decision) in deter- 
mining the economic feasibility of 
power at flood control sites. Actually, 
the Commission has more or less super- 
seded the Army. Hence there was little 
surprise that the Commission ordered 
the building of penstocks and power 
facilities in some of the projects which 
had hitherto been declared impractica- 
ble. The Commission, however, was 
determined to equip these New England 
projects with penstocks even though 
there was only the slightest horsepower 
development possible. It is presumed in 
some quarters that the members ox the 
Power Commission are unfamiliar with 
the size of the streams involved and have 
confused the Connecticut and the Merri- 
mack with the Columbia and the Mis- 
sissippi. The point at issue, nevertheless, 
has a distinct interest for Yankees. If 
power projects are to be built, much 
greater lands must be secured, for stor- 
age dams must be kept full at all times. 
If flood control dams only are con- 
structed, the lands are much more 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Six Smart 
YANKEE BOOSTERS 





East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


Paul Revere Ladd is smart because he came east to be 
educated and knew enough to stay here; because he is ac- 
tively interested in the Boy Scouts, Travelers’ Aid, Laymen’s 
League, and adult education; because he is Chief Crier of 
the famous Town Criers of Rhode Island, an organization 
affiliated with the Advertising Federation of America; past 
President of the New England Retail Secretaries Association 
and past Vice-President of the National Association of Retail 
Secretaries; because he married a girl from Concord, Mass., 
a Pembroke graduate, and because he has two young sons, 
one of whom entered Harvard in 737, 20 years after his 
father’s graduation and 50 years after his grandfather's 
graduation. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Francis S. Murphy, general manager of The Hartford 
Times, has lived in Hartford since he was nine years old and 
has worked for the 7imes since he emerged from school, a 
boy with honest ears, determined chin and a hand prehensile 
enough to grasp the foot of the ladder. He has climbed ever 
since without slipping secretary of the company when Wil- 
lie Burr incorporated it in 1912; advertising director in 1935; 
general manager two years later. He has been a pioneer in 
building modernization. He heads numerous important 
State and local committees, is interested in aviation and 
flies his own plane. Is Conn. Chairman of the N. E. Council. 


Johnson, Vermont 


Rev. A. Ritchie Low works with enthusiasm and gener- 
osity for his church, his town and his State. He preaches 
sermons that people like to hear and promotes organizations 
that people like to join. His column “Just Between Our- 
selves” which appears in Vermont weeklies is notable for 
treating other faiths than his own with respect and under- 
standing. Ten years ago he originated the Intra-Vermont 
Special for the purpose of showing young men their upright 
State. Friends say Mr. Low is a real Christian who sees the 
other fellow’s problem before his own; and that he fulfills the 
first requirement of being smart because he knows an oppor- 
tunity when he meets one and takes advantage of it 


Brookline, Massachusetts 


Roy F. Williams, General Manager of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, was graduated from Yale in 
1915 and, like all Yale lads who amount to anything, spent 
most of his weekends in New York. Later he stayed per- 
manently in New York, joining the advertising staff of 
Vanity Fair. He came to Boston as treasurer of the Ames 
Shovel & Tool Company. He plays the piano and the ac- 
cordion and has the reputation for furthering harmony in 
any enterprise that interests him. He has been decorated by 
the French and Belgian governments and frequently played 
his accordion for King Leopold of the Belgians when, as 
Crown Prince, he toured this country. Mr. Williams served 
as escort and aide. 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Ever since his graduation from Eleazar Wheclock’s col- 
lege in 1893, Phi Beta Kappa, Harlan Colby Pearson has 
been connected with the Concord Monitor. His column, 
“Granite Chips,” comes out every day. When his right hand 
became paralyzed a couple of years ago he learned to type 
the column with his left. Practically every New Hampshire 
Governor since Bachelder has had Pearson on his staff. He 
is the New Hampshire No. 1 newspaperman and when a 
cub reporter once asked if “‘Granite Chips” was a quip col- 
umn the city editor practically threw him out of the news 
room. “‘Mr. Pearson,”’ he said, “‘writes in the old-time elegant 
manner.” He is an eighth generation Yankee his ancestor, 
John Pearson, came from England to Massachusetts in 1643 


Portland, Maine 


When a member of the YANKEE staff asked Sturges Dor- 
rance for a brief autobiography Mr. Dorrance looked fright- 
ened. ““That’s a tough assignment,” he said. He then took it 
for granted that when a Yankee asked him for his autobiog- 
raphy she meant his genealogy. He said that his ancestor, 
Col. George Dorrance, commanded the 24th Connecticut 
Infantry and was given a Connecticut grant in Pennsyl- 
vania. He mentioned that he was a member of the New 
Hampshire Chapter of the Society of the Cincinnati and 
that, though he spent part of his time in New York, he was 
a Yankee at heart. He wouldn’t say a word about the mag- 
nificent job he has done developing merchandizing and 
advertising programs for State of Maine products. All he 
said was, anxiously, that Maine had adopted him and he 
had adopted Maine. 
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limited for the dam basins are kept as 
low as possible in order to be ready for 
intense rainfalls and snow and _ ice 
melting. 

The Power Commission also raised 
another very important question as to 
“navigable waters,” claiming jurisdic- 
tion over streams which had been con- 
sidered “non-Navigable.” The question 
still remains unsettled, but a recent case 
in Virginia may decide the issue. Here a 
private power company, backed by the 
states of Virginia and West Virginia, 
denies the right of the Commission over 
non-navigable waters located miles 
from a known navigable river. This case 
will go up to the Supreme Court in 
the spring term of 1940 and the decision 
will be of importance to all of New 
England. If the Commission wins, all 
waters—streams, brooks, lakes, etc. will pass 
over to Washington. 

The operation of the Barkley Act in 
New England has also raised important 
questions regarding the compensation of 
local communities for the loss of lands 
taken for flood control and power 
projects. Under the law there is no pay- 
ment. In New Hampshire the legislature 
provided $30,000 a year for three years 
to be paid to such communities. The 
sum will prove inadequate for losses in 
large areas like Franklin Falls and 
River Hill. Vermont and Massachusetts 
have made no provision. The lack of 
Federal compensation is partly responsi- 
ble for the violent opposition in towns 
like Winchendon and Baldwinsville in 
the Birch Hill district in Massachusetts 
and Contoocook and Hopkinton in the 
River Hill district in New Hampshire. 
There is a possibility that compensation 
may be paid by the Federal Government 
under the old Overton Act (1928) 
which allowed permanent annual pay- 
ments for such lands in the lower Mis- 
sissippi River area. A real estate board, 
appointed from among Federal officials 
by President Roosevelt, is also reported 
to be studying the problem. 

The progress of flood control in each 
of the New England states involved 
varied according to the attitude of the 
Governor and the action of the leg- 
islature, and is briefly recorded as 
follows: 


VERMONT 
Under Governor Aiken, the Green 
Mountain State led the fight for states’ 
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rights involved in a flood control project 
at a tiny village located on a small 
tributary of the Connecticut. An agree- 
ment was signed between the Governor 
and a representative of the War Depart- 
ment under which the land was deeded 
to the Federal Government after the 
consent of the State was secured. When 
the compact arrived in Washington, 
however, the Secretary of War declared 
that under the Barkley Act no such 
agreement was necessary, as the Federal 
Government could seize land without 
consent under the law. This action 
angered the legislature who immedi- 
ately voted a “‘war-chest”’ of $67,000 to 
defend sovereign rights. Governor Aiken 
declared that State consent must be 
asked “‘without which we could not be 
self-supporting or even self-governing” 
while a deed to the land “‘should ascer- 
tain whether the Federal administration 
is motivated by a desire for flood protec- 
tion or under the guise of flood control is 
seeking to destroy the sovereignty of the 
states and to centralize all authority in 
Washington.” 

Later the legislature voted to grant 
consent to Washington, but with the 
proviso that a State agency would buy 
the land. The area involved at Union 
Village is composed of about a dozen 
farms and does not include the tiny 
settlement itself. A leading citizen, inter- 
viewed by the writer, commented: 


“There’s been an almighty fuss made about 
us down here in the valley. You’d think the 
hull future of the nation rested on Hennery and 
Cal and Ed who be danged glad to sell their old 
places for anything. Why they’d git twice as 
much as them barns is worth. We need the 
work and, say stranger, when is the thing to 
start anyway? We’re gitting mighty tired o’ 
waiting.” 


The curbstone opinion is that Ver- 
mont may have to wait a long time yet, 
for Washington at this writing has not 
accepted the restriction laid down by 
the legislature, though construction has 
started in other states. The attitude of 
the Governor toward flood control and 
the inclusion of power facilities at the 
projects was outlined in an interview 
with the writer: 








*‘By the inclusion of the words ‘flood con- 
trol’ in our constitution, Vermont does not bar 
the way to Federal ownership of sites, only we 
want to know just what they plan to do with 
the land. I do not object to penstocks as they 
might prove mighty important in time of 
emergency like a war. My attitude toward 
utilities has been well known since my terms in 
the legislature when we defeated a bill which 
would have given a whip-hand to the private 
companies. As a matter of fact, in my inaugural 
speech I proposed that all future titles for 
power development should rest in the name of 
the State. No more entangling alliances should 
be made with private utility companies.” 


The stand of the Governor aroused 
considerable interest in other parts of 
the country. The Governor of Oklahoma 
protested against the seizure of land 
without consent, while the New York 
legislature passed a bill under which 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Works condemns the land and then 
executes a quit claim in favor of the 
Federal Government. These lands will 
revert to the State if they are used for 
other purposes than flood control. 


New HAMPSHIRE 


The Land Use Law, enacted in 1935, 
requires the consent of the State except 
for national defense, post offices, and 
custom houses. At that time the State 
was alarmed by the steady encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government in vast 
areas devoted to national parks. Orig- 
inally such lands were confined to the 
White Mountain region, but when 
Washington wanted to stretch out to far 
distant hills, the State decided to invoke 
new limitations. In a similar fashion, 
New Hampshire hesitated to hand over 
1,515 square miles or over 15 per cent of 
total land area of the State for flood con- 
trol which was demanded in the fall of 
1938. 

At the start of the legislative session, a 
special flood control commission was 
appointed and in its report in April, 
Governor Murphy said in part: 


‘ 


‘As citizens of a proud State, we have al- 
ways been jealous of our sovereign rights. The 
record of the long past shows that while the 
people of the State of New Hampshire ap- 
proved ceding to the central authority, under 
our democratic form of government, of certain 
broad powers affecting the generality of the 
states, they have always been vigilant to main- 
tain unchanged the things which are definitely 
subject to federal regulation and which to State 
regulation. . . . I have exerted every ounce of 
my strength in seeking to maintain these funda- 
mental rights unweakened and to protect the 
sovereignty and natural resources of the state. 

. I have devoted myself to this problem 
several months of intensive effort, using every 
proper means to further the State’s wish to re- 
tain control over proposed flood control dams. 
In the course of these efforts I have been ag- 
gressive, even militant at times as well as con- 
ciliatory. The difficulty and the cause for delay 
has been the impossibility of finding an agency 








or a representative of the Federal government 
possessing authority to conduct definite negoti- 
ations.” 


The legislature approved sites at 
Franklin Falls, Surry Mountain, Black- 
water, and Bethlehem Junction. The 
first two are now contracted for and 
operations have been going forward 
since last fall. Another project at Birch 
Hill is being resurveyed due to the vio- 
lent objections of residents in the area. 
The Franklin Falls contract does not in- 
clude penstocks although the Power 
Commission bitterly opposed the Army 
on the matter. This project will cover 
the Pemigewasset Valley for thirteen 
miles from Franklin to Bristol with high 
water reaching the floor of the private 
power plant at the latter location. 

The purchase of real estate by the 
Army engineers in these areas was ac- 
complished through the employment of 
two Yankee real estate men, used to 
dealing with the native population. 
The estimates made by these men were 
found to be far below the assessed valua- 
tions, and farmers are reported to be 
more than pleased to sell their proper- 
ties for prices far above their wildest 
dreams. Except in extreme cases, the 
Government has taken the position that 
the right of eminent domain will not be 
resorted to unless absolutely necessary. 
In this way, good-will was established 
and the “foreign invasion” of the 
Granite State overcome. 

The Army engineers, interviewed in 
Concord, expressed the opinion that the 
law enacted by the legislature provided 
the most flexible statute among the New 
England states. Future acquisitions may 
be given after the approval of the Gov- 
ernor and the Council upon the recom- 
mendations of the State Water Re- 
sources Board. This procedure is in 
marked contrast to Massachusetts where 
the Federal Government is restricted to 
specific projects, and to Vermont where 
the purchase of land is done through a 
State agency. However, there is some 
criticism that the law sacrificed too 
much of states’ rights and grants too 
much lee-way to Washington. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The legislature approved four specific 
projects: Knightsville on the Westfield 
River; Tully River reservoir; Lower 
Naukeag reservoir on the Millers’ 
River, and Birch Hill reservoir also on 
the Millers’ River. The first, a power as 
well as flood control project, has been 
under way since last August. The last- 
named project is now being resurveyed. 
Governor Saltonstall stated, upon the 
advice of Senator Walsh, that the Bark- 


ley Act “‘does not give the right to 
Federal Government for any develop- 
ment except for flood control... 
therefore it does appear to me that any 
substantial question of states’ rights is 
involved.” This opinion, differing from 
the position taken by all the other gov- 
ernors of New England and from the 
procedure followed by the Federal 
Power Commission, apparently ignores 
that section of the Barkley Act which 
permits the Federal Government to in- 
stitute “penstocks and other power 
equipment at flood control operations.” 


CONNECTICUT 

While the Nutmeg State was not in- 
volved in the primary sources of flood 
control, sharp conflict took place over 
the proposal to build a $13,000,000 
channel between Hartford and Holyoke 
on the Connecticut, with a power dam 
at Enfield, Connecticut. Although the 
Army engineers had testified several 
times to the feasibility of any hydro- 
electric development in this area, the 
Federal power bloc, headed by Repre- 
sentative Rankin of Mississippi, tried to 
force the proposal into the appropria- 
tions bill, primarily for the purpose of 
giving New England a Federal power 
yardstick similar to the TVA. The 
opposition was headed by Connecticut 
Congressmen claimed that the 
project would demolish the dikes now 
being undertaken at Hartford by forcing 
waters to new high levels downstream. 


who 


The channel idea was opposed as a 
menace to the already depleted freight 
traffic on the railroads. The bill was de- 
feated by a large majority. 

Connecticut is also involved in the 
building of dams on the lower reaches 
of the Connecticut River, which involves 
governmental control of waters on non- 
navigable streams. Governor Baldwin, 
in an interview, said: 


“We tried unsuccessfully to get a decision 
from any authority in Washington relative to 
the operation of these dams. No single head 
exists to render final determination, and in the 
meantime, our State suffers. I do not believe 
the people of this State would surrender com- 
plete and final control over the non-navigable 
streams in order to secure flood control alone. 
These resources belong to the people and 
should not be surrendered without the legal 
consent of the people. Nor should any compact 
be entered into with the Federal Governinent 
unless it contains a distinct understanding as to 
the rights and powers retained by the states and 
by the riparian owners on the streams involved 
both above and below the proposed dams. 
The newly created Flood Control and Water 
Policy Commission will keep me informed of 
the latest policies coming from Washington, 
and will be ready to protect the best interests of 
this State.” 









YOUR 
VACATION ? 
IT’S 
RIGHT HERE 
IN THIS 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


a Are you wondering what to do on 
your vacation? The answer is right here 
in one handsome booklet! Maine offers you 
just the kind of diversion you want. Re- 
lax and rest, if you wish, on a birch-fringed 
lake or on a sandy seashore. If it’s activity 
you're after—you can swim, sail, fish, ride, 
play tennis and golf. 

You'll enjoy the famous Maine hospital- 
ity and you'll relish the wholesome food. 
Cool Maine nights encourage sound sleep. 

This handsome booklet will make it easy 
for you to plan a grand vacation. Maine 
offers every kind of accommodation—well- 
known hotels, inns, sporting camps—com- 
fortable overnight stopping places and tour- 
ist homes. Mail the coupon today and look 
forward to a perfect vacation in Maine! 










MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service 

622 St. John Street, Portland, Maine , 
Please send me the new, Mlustrated Official 
Maine Vacation Guide for 1940, 


Name 





Address 





City 








NAGARDA- 4 Farm Camp 


LISBON, MAINE (Open the Year ‘Round) 
Home, camp and farm in one happy project for 20 
children 4 to 12 yrs. Flexible program adjusted to 
individual needs. Cabins, councilors, farm animals — 
including pony, interesting activities. 2 mountain 
climbs for oldest boys. Home care and supervision 
Rate reasonable. Address Ethel W. Wagg, 1335 
Hawthorne St., Malden, Mass., or Mr. and Mre 
Robert A. Wagg, Lisbon, Maine. 


Slade’s & 
soca” NTT MEG 


Distinctive flavor, 
color. 
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The Johnny Bull 


(Continued from page 17) 





There was a dull red glow which 
brightened as we looked, and wafted up- 
ward on the northerly breeze came the 
pungent odor of burning wood. And 
then we were all running pell-mell 
down Town Hill. I glanced around for 
Toby, but I saw nothing of him. From 
every house on the street people ran out. 
And halfway down the hill a hard driven 
buggy scattered the hurrying crowd and 
careened madly onward. 

Flames leapt up from the burning 
building, shedding fierce light for hun- 
dreds of yards around and as we neared 
the bottom of the hill, we saw it wasn’t 
the knife shop at all, but the adjacent 
home of Henry Weed. 

Men were working heroically to save 
the sheds and outbuildings and the fac- 
tory itself, but the mansion was doomed, 
for the fire had gained far too much 
headway for our little bucket brigade to 
be of much use there. Rogers and the 
other new men worked like demons in 
the line and, indeed, without their aid 
the fire might well have spread. I heard 
someone say that Jim Ferguson had 
driven to Hookerstown for the fire 
department. 

Though he was a stern, hard man, I 
felt sorry for Henry Weed that night as 
he stood there watching the destruction 
of his home, with the very men who had 
been his bitter enemies these many 
months doing the best they could to 
help him. But I never saw the roof fall, 
nor the arrival of the volunteers from 
Hookerstown, and all the exciting se- 
quence of events, for at this juncture I 
received a sound cuff on the side of the 
head and turned around to face my 
wrathful father. 

“Get home, You!” he roared. “T’ll 
attend to you later.” And home I went, 
fighting back the tears and bitterly re- 
sentful. I looked back as I reached our 
house and though I could no longer see 
the mansion the flames were leaping 
and dancing higher than ever and I 
could hear the crackle of burning wood 
and the shouts of the men. 

My mother was standing on the 
veranda, alone. 

“Your father has been furious,” she 
said. ““Now you get in and get to bed.” 

“Gee, Ma,” I said, “why don’t you 
go over where you can see something. 
All the other ladies are over there.”’ 

*“You go to bed,”’ she said inexorably. 
“Never mind what I do.” 


ae 
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So I went to bed but not to sleep. For 
a long time I could see the light of the 
fire and hear the men and I turned over 
in my mind all the exciting happenings 
of the night. I wondered particularly 
about Toby and where he had gone and 
I thought enviously of his carefree life, 
free from parental restriction. 

And then the next thing I knew, my 
mother was shaking me. 

“I’ve called you a dozen times,’ 
said. 

They were already at table when I 
came down, and for once, Father didn’t 
even notice me. He went right on talk- 
ing. 

“Incendiary,” he said. ““Not a doubt 
of it.” 

‘And you say they thought it was this 
Rogers?” asked my mother. 

“At first they did,” said Father. 
“Ready to take him to jail, too. Sheriff 
Blake had come along with the volun- 
teers, you see, and they got joking 
around the grounds ’soon as the fire 
died out and they found these candles 
and oil-soaked rags. It was unmistakable 
and then Dorsey Lucas spoke up and 
said he’d seen Rogers near Weed’s 
house early last night.” 

My father paused to sip his coffee. 

*‘Rogers admitted he’d been there,” 
he went on. 

“Said he’d thought of going to Weed 
and having a talk about the contracts. 
And then he said he’d changed his 
mind.” 

**Sounds fishy,”’ remarked my mother. 

“That’s what everyone thought,” 
said Father. “But you can’t ever tell, 
Martha. You see, just then Henry Cal- 
vin’s boy came running up with Dor- 
sey Lucas’ knife. Found it in back of 
Weed’s house and it was burnt black 
from the fire. But you know how proud 
those knife makers are of their personal 
cutlery. This was a big, fancy implement 
with his name engraved right on the 
steel plate. So they had him, you see.” 

He took another drink from his coffee 
cup and Mother drummed impatiently 
on the table with her fingers. 

“Well, Lucas broke down and ad- 


> 
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mitted it,” he continued. “Blubbered 
like a baby, said he’d done it on impulse, 
hoping to throw the blame on Rogers.” 

‘And the strike?” asked my mother. 

“The men go back to.work Monday 
at the old prices,” he said, “and, of 
course, under the circumstances, Weed 
has withdrawn his charges against the 
new men.” 

I arose quietly from the table, with 
very little breakfast under my belt for 
once and they didn’t even notice me 
leave. 

I ran up the street and over Main at 
top speed until I came to Calvin’s house, 
and when I caught my breath, I 
whistled our usual signal. In a few min- 
utes Toby came out. He was red-eyed 
from lack of sleep, but he was wearing a 
big grin. 

**You’re a fine one,” I said reproach- 
fully. ““Where’d you go last night?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I had important 
business.” 

We sat down on the bank in front of 
his house and he took out a brand new 
knife and made a couple of experimental 
jabs in the ground. It was a dandy, with 
four big bright blades, corkscrew, but- 
tonhook, can opener and a pick for 
removing stones from horses’ hooves. 

‘Rogers gave it to me,” he explained, 
handing it over for inspection. 

“You certainly got into the limelight, 
didn’t you?” said I. ““How’d you hap- 
pen to find Lucas’ knife?” 

*“Know where I found it?” he asked. 

“Sure,” I said. ““My father says you 
found it back of Weed’s house.”’ 

“But how’d you know Lucas set the 
fire?” I asked. 

“Who else’d set it, but a skunk 
like Lucas?” he countered. “Anybody 
should’ve known it.” This was flawless 
deduction, indeed, but it never would 
have occurred to me, and I looked at my 
friend with a new-found admiration. 

“But the knife—how’d it get so 
burnt?” I asked. 

“Don’t ask no more questions,” Toby 
said cryptically. ““What’re you going to 
be, a lawyer?” 

He held out his hand for his new knife 
and I surrendered it reluctantly, for it 
was one of the finest I’d ever seen, and of 
pure Sheffield steel. 

“Give you my skates for it,” I said. 
He considered the proposal thought- 
fully and I could see he was interested. 

“There won’t be no skatin’ till after 
Thanksgivin’ and here it ain’t even May 
yet,” he said. 

“The best pair of skates in the vil- 
lage,” I pointed out. “You said so your- 
self.” 

He gave in. 

“All right,”’ he said. “It’s a go!” 













PORTLAND STOVE FOUNDRY CoO. 


MOIONAVNOW 





THE FOLDING DOOR FRANKLIN 
Provides more heat and all the 
cheer of an open fireplace 

SEND FOR CATALOG Y 





LOOK AT THESE TRADES 
Fine VALUES in New Hampshire 
Vacation Homes for Sagacious Yankees 


1840 “SALT BOX" — 6 rms. — good con- 
dition — well located. $1400. 


150-YR. OLD 1% “story N. H. Colonial. 5 
rms. — tel. — elec. 90 acres — views — 
brook. Boston 55 mi. $3000. 


CENTURY-OLD COLONIAL —edse of 
village. 9 rms. — 5 fireplaces. Good condition. 
Boston 55 mi. $3100. 


RECONDITIONED 1\%-story Colonial. 


room — 17 acres. A gem. $32 
OTHERS from $1000 up. 


E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 
Peterborough . New Hampshire 


REGION 


Ski 








“MOUNTAIN PASTURES” 
An Old-Time Home Off the Beaten Track 


We would like a few out-door people to visit with us 
around our old log stove and open fires and enjoy our 
comfortable beds and good food. Rates on application. 


MRS. R. I. DERBY, 
P. O. Box 272 


Owner 


Lee, Massachusetts 








FOSTER HOMESTEAD 


1822-1940 
NORTH CALAIS, VERMONT 
Maple Syrup, fancy best quality. Delivered New 
England and North Atlantic states, gallon $3.00; 
seven far Western states, gallon $3.80; all other 
states, $3.30. 
Also Maple Sugar and Cakes 








CAMP WINNAKEE ... 


Thrilling and joyous vacationfor eight weeksin the 

) Green Mountains. Beautiful Vermont lake. All 
land and water sports. Canoe and mountain trips. 
Tennis, archery, riflery, fencing, riding, music, 
French, dramatics, tutoring. Good food, artesian 
well, modern sanitation. Christian boys 5-19, 
season $250. Mr. and Mrs. Avery C. Bacon, 

; eaves High School, Rochester, N. Y 











MONADNOCK REGION, N. H. 
AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION 


150-.acre Farm, House, two Barns, Trout brook and 
400-{t. Lake Shore frontage on crystal clear lake. In 
well restricted neighborhood. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Other desirable listings. 


EDGAR L. GILLETT 


89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. East Jaffrey, Noi. 











PAPER YOUR WALLS 


Lloyd's Wallpapers will make the rooms of your 
home more cheerful. Experience the joy of color- 
ful warmth of wallpapers and you will never 
return to the dingy cold of plain walls 
INSP! ip INVITED 


San > 


lovd so: 


W, Re. 








RUNNING TO THE MOON 
IN A LIFETIME 


(Continued from page 13) 





uled to compete in the Pan-Ameri- 
can games in Texas on the mere state- 
ment of an official that I had demanded 
exorbitant expenses over the ’pbone. 
(What I did ask was, “What the h 
he had to do with the trip, anyhow?”’) 
That is just one illustration of the 
way amateur athletics are run. Yes, in 
athletics as in government, usually the 
good citizen is outclassed in power by 
the professional politician, whom Shake- 
speare describes as 
cumvent God.” 


*“men who would cir- 
And it is the spirit of 
truth (or God) that a marathoner has to 
be in touch with to get the 
elasticity and “edge” that enables him to 
go such a distance, so fast. But with 
politicians around to “‘circumvent God” 
all the edge is gone and American mara- 
thoners have been dulled for Olympic 
for the last thirty years. 
Only twice has the American flag been 
raised for having one of us in the first 
three. In 1912, for Strobine, and in 1924 
when I was strong enough athletically 
to be independent of the politicians!” 
Besides the 
power we are told people also seek com- 
fort, security and new experience. Com- 
fort from Marathon running? Hardly! 
On the contrary, one is usually in great 
discomfort. How about “security?’’ In 
these days of “‘Social Security” for old 
age and unemployment insurance what 
security has Marathoning brought me? 
Certainly no cash reserve for retirement, 
but a lot of health and endurance that 
many with wealth envy. During the 
thirty years of my running I have lost 


buoyancy, 


competition 


urge for recognition and 


just twelve days because of sickness. And 


all the Marathoners I know have good 


health. This, of course, is contrary to 
many notions about enlarged hearts, 
etc., but popular notions are often 


The idea that each Marathon 
takes ten years off one’s life shows that 
I have already wasted 800 years! 
Besides health, there may 
security derived from Marathoning. 
Everything else being equal there is a 
slight edge in finding a position, or in 
holding it, if one is recognized as an 
athlete. During the World War, I’m 
quite sure that my fate on details, 


wrong. 


be other 


for discipline, was easier, because I was 


So Marathoning does as- 
one of the big 


“that runner.” 
sist in getting “ 
urges of all. 
The final item of human desires, that 
of new experiences gets plenty of help 
from Marathoning. As already stated 


security,” 


FREE 
Book of 


VERMONT 
SUMMER HOMES 


Delightfully written by 
Dorothy Canfield, to help 
you choose that sightly 
farmstead, village home, 
estate, lake or mountain 
site for your place in Ver- 














For Sale — 


BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL HOME 


Built 1799, with eight fireplaces. The summer home 
wanted; recreation possibilities in commodi 
ous carriage house and barn; 100 acres of pasture and 
woodlot. Situated on black road, small village in New 
Hampshire, Monadnock region, fifty miles from 
Boston. In fine condition; priced for immediate sale 


Write OWNERS, 18984 Oak Drive, Detroit, Mich 


you've 













Like This House? 


New England Homestead 
in Southern Connecticut 
12 miles to Long Island 
Sound salt water 
bathing 


Will sell at $4250 





Fifteen acres, more or 
less, meadowland and 
woodland Eight room 
house ready to live in 
Furnit ire, some antiques n be purchased with 


On hard surfaced back road where 


William S. Hull, Box 487, 


juiet reigns 


Madison, Connecticut 











Bargain ! 


Two Summer Cot- 
tages on Shore — 


The Seagull: Four rooms and bath, 
living room panelled knotted pine 

The Studio 
Both have fireplaces, verandas, garages, flowers, city 
water electric lights, telephone plentiful land 
Gorgeous view opposite President Roosevelt's cottage 
Price $1250 each, completely furnished 

Ww. C. BEALE EASTPORT, MAINE 


Five rooms and bath 








OPPORTUNITY for 
UNUSUAL SUMMER VACATION 


Single gentleman, using farm estate in south- 
ern New Hampshire weekends and holidays 
only, offers place fully staffed, food included, 
home to paying guests. Young 
couple or mother and child preferred. Box 
RE 31, Yankee, 626 Park Square Bidg., 
Boston, Mass 


as summer 








For Sale or Rent 


charmingly remodeled, beauti 
fully furnished, near Newfound Lake, Bristol 
New Hampshire. Complete most modern 
equipment, seven rooms, three baths 

Also other desirable summer property 


ELINOR C. PLUMER Bristol, N. H. 


Fine old house 
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Lovely Colors for Both 





PINK FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


Beautiful flowers and thick, luxuriant 
foliage make this tree a lovely addi- 
tion to any garden. In the Spring, the 
tree is covered by soft, pink blos- 
soms. In the Fall the leaves turn a 
rich, dark red. 


SPECIAL PRICES 
TO YANKEE READERS 


Large size trees, 6’ to 8’, $9.50. 

Smaller size, 3’ to 4’, $3.25. Plus 

small shipping charges. Order now 

for spring planting ! 
Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries offer a 
complete line of cut flowers, plants, 
shrubs and trees. Landscape planning 
without obligation. 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 


Nurseries 
423 Adams Street, North Abington, Mass. 








You Can't Live 
Without Trees! 


You don’t have to be treed 
by a bear to appreciate 
TREES. You know how they 
protect beautify your 
home ... and add to the joy 
of living. 






Take care of your trees. We'd like 
to work with you ... tree care has 
been our specialty for 44 years. . . 
big tree moving, too. What do you 
say? Not a cent for consultation, 


H.L-FROST QPP HIGGINS cor 


20 MILL ST., ARLINGTON © ARLINGTON 1410 





MASSACHUSETTS 








SPECIAL OFFER— 


10 Colo. Blue Spruce 4 yr. trans 
planted, 3 to 6 in. tall — only $1 
postpaid. ... Another Bargain 
— 50 Evergreens $3, postpaici 
All 3 and 4 year trans It., 4 to 10” 
tall. Ten each Red Spruce, Nor. 
way Spruce, Jack Pine, Red 
Pine, Austrian Pine; all 50 for 
$3.00. (West of Mississippi add 
1Sc.) Free illus. price list of smal! 
evergreen trees. All Trees Guar- 
anteed to Live. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Box Y30 Fryeburg, Maine 





SHELLED BEANS 
Fresh from the Vine 


Maine grown and processed right 
out of the shell. For the best 
Garden Fresh vegetables ask for 
Baxter's Finest 
H, C. Baxter & Bro. 
Brunswick, Me. 





SHE Ty 7, j ‘ 
your grocer hasn't them order by 

“ LLED BEAN mailfrom Carleton R. Mills, Box M, 
Fryeburg, Me. Price List on request 
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it is a new experience for an unknown 
to be heralded from the top of the news- 
papers. Even after the ballyhoo has be- 
come tiresome there are new angles of 
publicity and annoyance with some 
bright spots. I had been running twenty- 
five years before I rated two motor cops 
and sirens to race up Euclid Avenue in 
Cleveland one busy afternoon! 

Of course, many of us get “‘new ex- 
periences” in our travels to contests, 
with “expenses” paid. I have been to 
Europe four times, to California three, 
to Texas once, to Ohio three or four 
times, and many times to various points 
up and down the coast from Cape 
Breton to Washington. I have travelled 
in Pullmans and hitchhiked. I have 
won and been heralded as the world’s 
greatest Marathoner, and I have fin- 
ished forty-five minutes back of the 
winner and been consigned to the has- 
beens and flat tires. 1 have won medals, 
statues, watches, cups and ribbons. I 
have been given silver horseshoes and 
other presents in remembrance of my 
visits and also listened to hard luck 
stories necessitating cheaper trips. I 
have eaten in the best hotels with the 


| bill paid by the managers of the race 


and I have grabbed a hand-out with 
a bottle of milk from a chain store, when 
they gave me the money for the trip. I 
have been invited to speak at the best 
gatherings, in church, synagogue, school, 
or lodge, and have been to meetings 
of Olympic officials and athletes, where, 
as a mere commodity, I was expected 
to be silent and inconspicuous. 

So, in a life-span of half a century, 
over thirty years of which have been 
spent at Marathon running, I am sure 
the game has brought me some satisfac- 
tion in three of the five major drives of 
human desires; recognition, new experi- 
ences and a degree of security. 

Aside from a little chicken feed, which 
I saved from eats and transportation on 
trips, I have never made any money 
out of the Marathon game. And, con- 
trary to the belief of many, I never had 
a chance to make any. This is because 
Marathons are all held on the road, 
where there are no gate receipts. To 
illustrate how little people expect or 
care to pay for seeing a long race, one 
year they took up a collection from 
spectators at the big Boston Marathon 
to help pay for the Olympic trip. And 
the total contribution averaged less than 
one cent each! 

But people insist, ““You should capi- 
talize on the publicity.” How? By 
writing? Anything I write will be ac- 
cepted or rejected on its merits, not my 
prestige. Endorsing a cigarette, an ale, 
or a_ breakfast But I’m ab- 


food. an 
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Hardy Rhododendrons and 
Hardy Azaleas for 
Yankee Gardens 


All growing in our Yankee Nurseries at 
Framingham, Massachusetts. All time-tested 
here and proven hardy for Yankee Gardens. 
Plan to visit us soon and see them in our 


fields. 


J 


* 


Plant some of the beautifully -flowered hybrid 
Rhododendrons this spring; distinctive reds, 
white, pinks, and lavenders. 


* 


And also, try a few plants of hardy Azaleas, 
with colors ranging from flame-reds, salmon- 
reds, pinks, white, to delicate orchid. 


* 
All are readily transplanted to your own 


garden. Full of buds and ready to bloom in 
May and June. 





A complete description of these fine 
plants, along with hundreds of other 
hardy ornamental plants, is 

cluded in our new 1940 catalog. 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
ON MOTOR ROUTES 9 AND 30 
Telephone, Framingham 6191 
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Jack & Jill is just for cats and 
it’s just what cats need. Con- 
tains the vitamins and miner- 
als that make fur glossy and 
seep cats healthy and peppy. 
Packed by famous 40-Fathom 
Fish, Inc., Boston. Only a 
few cents fora large can. Ask 
your grocer or market. 


JACK & JILL 


CAT FOOD 
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Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 
Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. 








COLLINS’ HULLED CORN 


Real Old-fashioned New England Hulled Corn 
@ In Enameled-lined cans ~ooked — Ready to 


Serve 12 pt. cans: $1.20 12 thirty oz. cans: 
$2.15. p.p.p. Ask your grocer first 

@ For Economy: Dry Hulled Corn in 6 oz. Pkgs 
Each pkg. makes 1 qt. when cooked — 9 pkgs.: 


$1.00 p.p.p. 





COLLINS’ HULLED CORN CO. 
500 Harvard Street Lancaster, Mass. 
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BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 
each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50. 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Guest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


The Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 








Behind the scenes of .. . 


YANKEE’S 
JOB EXCHANGE 
COLUMNS 


This Month 


is perhaps as interesting a picture 
of Yankee life in the raw as has 
ever been assembled. 


You'll never know, of course, 
which ad belongs to who but 
mixed up there is a member of 
Congress, shop owners, news- 
paper men, Down Easters, profes- 
sors, football players, carpenters, 
nurses, millionaires, and colored 
cooks. 


Jobs wanted . . . Jobs offered. 


IF you haven't followed this de- 
partment in the past, you'll find it 
worth your while. It’s giving the 
Swoppers Column a run for its 
money! 


YE JOB EXCHANGE 
EDITOR 











stainer from tobacco and liquor and 
seldom eat “sawdust” for breakfast! 
Shall I further deceive the bunk-loving 
semi-moronic public for a few hundred 
dollars? One Marathoner did endorse a 
cigarette, although he never smoked. 
His “windfall”’ was soon spent and now 
he is more broken than ever. 

Possibly there are other ways “‘wise 
guys” would suggest for me to get rich. 
Lecturing, perhaps? But they ought to 
see the two or three half-dozen, who 
turn out to hear me speak when there 
are no eats or music. Perhaps I should 
get a job “‘coaching.”’ Not so easy in 
these days of unemployment; but even 
if I did, to hold it I would have to pro- 
duce a winning team and that would 
require that I urge and drive and abol- 


ish all the fun. No, my philosophy of 


Marathoning puts it on a real amateur 
basis of each person, of his own free will, 
doing just what he wants to and can 
enjoy. That code will produce a few 
super-champions, but it seldom brings 
a complete team of five at the same 
time. 

Another question often asked is: 
“How does it feel to win or lose a big 
Marathon?” After fifteen or twenty 
years, it gets so it is all in a day’s work 
and means much less to the runner than 
to his blatant followers. Sometimes it is 
even a relief to lose, as that lets one out 
of all the responsibility of posing for 
pictures, going to gatherings as a curi- 
osity, being besieged by autograph 
hunters, and being expected to win 
the next time and forever after. After a 
while we get so that the real fun in 
running lies in the game itself, with only 
a faint hope of winning. 

In addition to these great drives of all 
people, comfort, security, power, new 
experience and recognition, there is one 
other thing in life that is considered 
greater still. When a person was asked 
how old he wished to live and why, he 
replied: “To one hundred, if I have 
someone to love and work for.’’? Does 
Marathoning make for that higher thing 
called love? 

No, there isn’t much of that high 
ideal called “‘love’’ in the Marathon 
game, any more than there isin business, 
football, war or politics. I may have a 
certain amount of love and respect for 
my hard-running opponents, the same 
as they have for me, but the ideal ends 
about there. 

If I had my life to do over, would I 
run as much? No, not at first. I’d go in 
for science, literature or something of 
more permanent value, but if, after years 
I couldn’t excel at these, then it is likely 
I’d do the Marathon life just as I have. 





FISH IN NORTHERN MAINE 
WATERS THIS YEAR 


Come where racing streams roar their challenge to 
sportsmen everywhere. Lash the lakes and streams with 
your feathe.ed barbs and thrill to the rise of gamey trout 
and salmon. Here you will find them of generous size 
and plentiful 

In the very heart of this great fishing country you will 
find well equipped hotels, sporting camps and inns 


where you may secure the services of competent guides 


THE BANGOR AND 
AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 


Serves the famous sporting country of Northern Maine 
to the last frontier. You can travel by rail more comfort 
ably and economically and with greater speed and safety 

Send 1 5c for our 1940 booklet “In the Maine Woods 
containing a complete sportsman’'s directory. Address 
J. Fred Smith, General Passenger Agent, Dept ¢ 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 
BANGOR, MAINE 

















Byrd Mushing Boot 


With half of the top piece cut away, this 
cross section view shows the sturdy, cold- 
repelling construction of the Antarctic 
mushing boot, made by G. H. Bass & Co. 

This is the third time that Admiral 
Byrd has taken Bass footwear to the 
Antarctic. The Expedition is also supplied 
with Bass Antarctic ski boots and Bass 
chrome tanned moccasins. The former are 
somewhat similar to the mushing boots in 
construction and insulating properties. The 
latter are built with true moccasin con- 
struction and are used indoors in the Ant- 
arctic, as well as being worn sometimes 
inside the mushing boot. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs, YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 


ie 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








WHO KNOWS how to make cheese commercially? 
Want a job? Communicate with me. JA401 





IS THERE ANY PLACE for a young college graduate 
somewhere in N. E.? Likes old houses and antique furni- 
ture. Would be interested in learning a small business or 
some type of farm specialization as: turkey, sheep, or 
mink raising. Desires something offering future possibili- 
ties. JA402 

A YOUNG COLLEGE MAN of 30, with no particular 
qualifications, wishes a job, other than selling, some- 
where in the N. E. states. Very much in need. JA403 








A YOUNG MAN with some medical training desires 
some occupation in N. E. Prefers out-of-doors work or 
chance to learn small business. JA404 

WOMAN with complete tea-room equipment and furni- 
ture to partially furnish guest house wants woman or 
couple with house on highway or in moderately small 
town to start business on partnership basis. Prefer New 
England or New York state. JA405 

WHO WANTS reliable caretaker, World War veteran, 
aged 40? Married and an expert carpenter, gardener, 
understands farming. Can furnish best of references as to 
character and type of work done. JA406 

TEACHER of lip reading wishes position as companion 
or housekeeper with a woman who is hard of hearing. 
Summer or permanent. JA407 

FORMER reporter, editor, feature writer on metropoli- 
tan and country papers available. He built up several 
run-down sheets. Moderate salary. Will go anywhere. 
Single, 45. JA408 

FOR REPAIRS plus $3 monthly, I'll rent my unfur- 
nished three-room camp near fire wood, three miles to 
college town in Southern Maine. Good drainage, excel- 
lent spring, fireplace, southern expanse. JA409 
YOUNG MAN, 21, college-trained (Brown 1939), 
wants job with a future. Some personnel and sales pro- 
motion experience. Owns car, free to travel. Would learn 
business. Living wage a necessity. JA410 

A TRULY thoughtful gift, for Mother's and Father's 
Day, or any anniversaries, is a year's subscription to 
their favorite magazine! This YANKEE Mother of Five 
would appreciate any order. May I have yours? JA411 









































I WANT a seacoast Yankee between 40 and 50 years old, 
of sound health, good disposition, good cook, good 
‘*New England neat"’ housekeeper. No laundry done on 
place save occasional fine silks, etc. House steam-heated, 
oil burner, electric-equipped throughout. Am located 25 
miles from Albany, N. Y., on estate sitting near main 
highway. Wife away all day. I am wholesale turkey and 
capon raiser and broker. Our ages are 40. I will furnish 
sitting room, bedroom, bath, plus food, plus $30 per 
month to start, $40 if satisfactory. Send snapshot and a 
letter from your physician, certifying three things, to 
wit: health, disposition, character. JA412 

COME into the hills of unspoiled Vermont. Ideal for 
skiing, study, writing, or rest. Comfortable century-old 
home on village street. Best of food. Rates reasonable. 
Chelsea, Vt. JA413 

YANKEES, ATTENTION: Yankee mother wishes her 
18-year-old daughter to do something useful for the 
summer. Tall, attractive, healthy, good disposition, cul- 
tured, and very capable around a home. A nice penman, 
can type and keep records neatly. Sings, plays the piano, 
and is attending dramatic school. Swims, plays tennis, 
rides. Has attended camp two years. Would be useful as 
Junior Counselor in dramatics or recreation at camp, as 
companion for children at the seashore, or tutoring, tea- 
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room or inn waitress or assistant in office. She is free 
from May 15th to October ist. Any offers? Very best of 
references. JA414 

LET A YANKEE DO IT! I will type your manuscripts, 
whatever kind, on the best Yankee-made paper, include 
excellent white carbon copy, and get the work back to 
you with Yankee speed. I charge 25-45 cents per thou- 
sand words for “scripts that are a joy to read." JA415 
I WANT boarders, after June 20th, as long as they care 
to stay. Good clean beds, screened piazza, bath, nice 
view, near a rocky beach on Bluehill Bay, Maine. Coun- 
try food, home-raised milk, eggs, vegetables, etc., also 
fresh clams, lobsters and fish. $12 to $15 per week. On 
state highway, Route 175. JA416 


I TYPE MANUSCRIPTS to meet editorial require- 
ments. Thirty-five cents per 1,000 words. Minor correc- 
i ncluded. JA417 

VERMONT YANKEE hotel manager, with ten years’ 
experience, is looking for a small New England inn that 
is well located but is run down at the heels and needs 
new blood. Have select clientele who will follow me to a 
new location that offers horseback riding, hiking, 
swimming and is near a good golf course. Will furnish 
references and records to confirm my ability. Will swop 
services for a nominal salary, with option to buy at end 
of a year, or will consider lease. JA418. 

I AM THE MOTHER of four children and am anxious 
to earn. Am A-1 darner and mender. Send your stock- 
ings to me. I will furnish materials and do work for 35¢ 
an hour, and return C.O. Recommendations fur- 
nished if desired. JM401 

WANTED: For a few months, a handy man who can 
paint and tend garden and yard. Must be honest and 
temperate, willing and able to do good work. If there is 
such a man who would be willing to exchange work for 
board, room, and a small weekly wage, I would be glad 
to hear from him. J]M402 


WANTED: A tenant who appreciates home and garden! 
Reasonable rent expected for electrically-equipped 
house, with garage, easily accessible to Boston. Avail- 
able April 1 to November 1. JM403 


VERSATILE YANKEE bachelor. Protestant. 36 years 
old. Energetic. Tenor soloist. Interested in music, elo- 
cution, and floriculture. Three years as sales clerk in 
dept. store; 12 years as office clerk in large manufac- 
turing concern. College grad. Fine with young people. 
What do you need? JM404 


WOULDN'T SOME motherless family like homemade 
bread, socks darned and things kept picked up in ex- 
change for shelter, a sense of humor and enough cash to 
keep this forty-year-old lady in shoes? JM405 

JEWISH YOUTH from city would like a job, beginning 
around April, on a farm, or at any outdoor work. Ii you're 
interested, could tell you more about himself. JM406 


AN UNUSUAL REQUEST from a small fishing town 
in Maryland with regard to a music class formed origi- 
nally by WPA. Funds from same having been discon- 
tinued, this class is most anxious to get its instructor 
back so they can continue their studies. Their plan is to 
get 200 honorary members at $15 each. If this doesn't 
seem sound to you, your advice will be appreciated. 
JM407 


WANTED. Competent, trustworthy, refined, N. E. 
woman as working housekeeper. Single lady. Charming 
home, Connecticut seashore. Every convenience. 
Reasonable salary. Courteous consideration to right 
person. Position about April 1. JM408 





















































PROTESTANT-CHRISTIAN, Scottish-American 
young man: loyal, alert, with college training and scien- 
tific experience, will pay 5 per cent of salary for a year to 
anyone whose offer of a position is accepted. J) 
TROUBLED WITH NERVES; mental disturbances or 
degenerative disease. Want health, good home for life in 
exchange, housekeeping, nursing, generally useful serv- 
ice. Write fully, send photo. JM410 
SELF-STARTING YANKEE (30) with these assets: 
education, ideas, experience in sales correspondence, 
selling, with M.D., no fear of hard work, knowledge and 
love of books and good writing, wants job in N. E. 
town. Salary secondary to opportunity and location. 
JM4i1 

YOUNG WOMAN, with many years’ experience teach- 
ing riding in both Eastern and Western private schools 
and camps, desires position involving horses, journalism, 
or what have you? Intelligent, cultured, can type, good 
driver. Best references, and will travel anywhere. JM412 
HORSEMAN DESIRES year-round position, either at 
breeding farm or at private stable or estate, having had 
experience at both with saddle, driving, and draft horses. 
Have handled and cared for stallions, brood mares and 
foals. Schooled three gaited saddle horses and trained 
colts. Understand farm work. Farm-reared. Single, sober, 
trustworthy. References. JM413 
CIRCUMSTANCES NECESSARY secure handyman 
for outdoor work, grass cutting, small garden, furnace, 
all small repairs, country home, Connecticut seashore. 
April 1. Moderate wages, honest, dependability. All 
references required. JM414 

PROFIT-MINDED EXECUTIVE, qualified for posi- 
tion of controller or treasurer. Capable of assuming 
complete responsibility for general and cost accounting, 
taxes, office management, budgeting cash and expense, 
and all corporate financial, accounting, and insurance 
matters. Resourceful, dependable. Protestant. With 
present manufacturer over ten years. JM415 

YOUNG BOY, 20, would like outside work, interested 
in gardening, but willing to do anything. JM416 

I DO MUCH WEAVING and am looking for firm to 
sell me colored linen thread for hand weaving. I buy 
quite a quantity, and through art shops or from people 
selling in small quantities, and pay too much. JF401 


IS THERE ANY GOOD CARPENTER in New Eng- 
land willing to make a loom for me with good specifica- 
tions and, maybe later, many more? Cash, of course. 
JF402 


WANT JOB connected with art work . . . am bright, 
energetic, clean, wholesome . . . good Yankee stock 
. in early twenties. JF403 

MAID, colored, not over 50. Plain cook, housework. 
Small country home 21 miles outside N. Y. C. Two 
adults, no children. Best working conditions. Own 
room and bath. State full details and references. $40 per 
month. JF404 

YOUNG MAN, thirty-five years of age, designated for 
the Foreign Service, wishes job as proof reader. Three 
years correcting freshman themes at University of 
Minnesota and limited newspaper experience. Salary 
a consideration. JF407 


MASSACHUSETTS Yankee, schoolteacher  (re- 
tired), middle age, would give light services, as: lady's 
companion, homekeeper, caretaker, secretary. Hopes 
for location either at West Coast or New England. 
Favorable opportunity more important than salary. 
South or West for winter. Highest references. FJ408 


HAVE HAD own antique shops, remodeled old build- 
ings into inns. Now have two ideas of business promo- 
tion that will flourish in the country . . . given a place 
to grow in. Money of secondary importance to me, as 
would be happy in the work. Now located in New York 
City, much to my regret and discomfiture. Maybe by 
helping me to get these ideas going, I can help you, too. 
Do write. FJ409 a 
YOUNG MAN, 28, college education and some arc 
tectural training, seeks permanent position in New 
England, pref. Vt. or N. H. Interested in architecture 
or allied field, printing or publishing, or small manufac- 
turing plant, but will consider other lines. Small salary 
to start if job has good future. Best references. JF410 
NO ONE seems to want a nurse who is 50 years old. 
I've 24 yrs.’ experience in all kinds nursing, can cook, 
keep house, drive a car, make quilts, knit — yes, milk 
cows and make butter. I'm discouraged . . . because I 
know there's “‘lots of life in this old gal yet."" JF411 
NEW ENGLAND family of 6 desires the permanent 
services here in California of settled, refined, unencum- 
bered, neat, clean housekeeper, first-class cook. Must be 
Protestant, C. S. preferred. Good references essential. 
Tired, fed up, disgusted with incompetent Western 
help. JF412 a Res 
I WANT middle-aged man, single or married, able to 
do light farm work, especially care of good horses. 
Good home available. Location, Vermont. Year-round 
lifetime job for the right party. JF413 ee 
CHAUFFEUR —Am 20 yrs. old and in excellent 
physical condition. Do not use tobacco or liquor; have 
first-class chauffeur’s license (Maine). JF414_ 
AFTER JANUARY 15 I will take resters, semi-invalids, 
elderly couples tired of home keeping; or mothers who 
rather not live with married daughters, into my Florida 
home, by the week, month, or permanently. Profes- 
sional man’s widow. Practical nurse, dietitian former 
Vermonter. Rooms limited —all newly decorated. 
Doctor's reference. JF See 
WANTED: Job for next summer on New England farm 
or in lumber camp, to keep in training for football. 
Wages no object. JF416 tg" seein 
PARTNER wanted by originator and owner of shop 
creating miniature reproductions of antiques nationally 
known and sold. JF417 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Good Living- ue 
The New England Wway- 


The long established tradition of good living is very much a part 
of New England life. 

Here at the Hotel Puritan you will find this tradition maintained 
in the excellent food, unsurpassed service and home-like rooms and suites 
which we can offer you at pleasingly moderate cost. 

If you enjoy the New England way of living; we are confident that 
you will be delightfully surprised at the hospitality which awaits you at 
the Hotel Puritan. 

Whether you plan to be in Boston for a day, a week or longer, we 
cordially invite you to make the Hotel Puritan your home during your stay. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 
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HURRICANE LITERATURE 


For the first part of this list see YANKEE, September 1939 


36. Life, 330 E. 22d St., N. Y. C., 10-3-38. 
Article headed: “Hurricane Sweeps Across 
Northeast.” 4 p., chiefly illustrations of shore 
damage. 10¢. 

37. Bus Transportation, Feb. °39, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C., 2-39. 3 p. illustrated, “Bus Service 
Spans Rail Gap.” 35¢. 

38. The Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn. 
Magazine Supplement, Sept. 21, 23, 24, 1939. 
24 p.—Connecticut only — pictures and 
text. 

39. The New Yorker, 25 W. 43d St., N. Y. C., 
12-17-38. Three-page reportorial description, 
no illustrations. 15¢. 

40. Hurricane Views, Sept. 21, °38, pub. by 
The Bulletin. Record Co., Norwich, Conn., 
3 p. text, 81 views of eastern Connecticut. 50¢. 

41. Civil Engineering, pub. by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, 33 W. 39th St., 
N. Y. C., March ’39, vol. 9, no. 3. Article 
headed: ““The 1938 Hurricane and Its Effects 
on Long Island Beach Protection Structures.” 
4 p., including 2 maps and 5 cuts. 50¢. 

42. Electrical Engineering, March °39, pub. 
by the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. Abstract 
from the Institute’s symposium on “Experi- 
ences From the New England Hurricane.” 
50¢. 

43. The Telephone Bulletin, vol. XXXII, 
pub. by the Southern New England Telephone 
Co. employees, New Haven, Conn. “Hurri- 
cane Wreaks Havoc in State,” showing effects 
on telephone system. 

44. Volume 66, Nov. 9, Monthly Weather 
Review, Sept. °38, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. 2 articles: ‘Hurricane of 
September 16 to 22, 1938,” and “Climatolog- 
ical Tables.” 2 charts, no illustrations. 20¢. 

45. Long Lines, Oct. ’38, pub. by Long Lines 
Department of Am. Tel. and Tel. Co., 32 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. Article headed: “Hur- 
ricane.” 9 p. text and cuts. 

46. The Hartford Courant, 10—-2—38, pub. at 
Hartford, Conn. “Came Hell and High 
Water.” 12 p. views in Connecticut and 
Long Island. 10¢. 

47. Freak Winds, N. H., 1938, pub. by Lew 
A. Cummings Co., Manchester, N. H. Mostly 
New Hampshire views, full captions, some text. 
28¢. 

48. The Collecting Net, March 1939, pub. at 
Woods Hole, Mass. 22 illustrated articles on 
effects at and near Woods Hole. 50¢. 

49. The Peterborough Transcript, 10-27-38, 
Peterborough, N. H. 4 p. views in Peterbor- 
ough — well captioned. 5¢. 

50. Transit Journal, March °38. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Article headed: “Hurricane . . . History and 
Effects on Transit in Providence. 2 p. text, 2 
illustrations. 35¢. 

51. It Did Happen Here, Pub. by the Granite 
State Studio and the Keene Sentinel Printing 
Co., Keene, N. H. Illustrated review of the 
hurricane damage in the western part of 
Monadnock region. 75¢ plus 6¢ postage. 

52. The Hurricane as Witnessed at Weekapaug, 
R. I. Letter telling the experiences of F. C. 
Buffum of Weekapaug. Westerly, R. I., Sun, 
10-30-38. 

53. Scientific Monthly, Jan. ’39, pub. by the 
Science Press. Lancaster, Pa. Article headed: 
“The Record Hurricane in N. E.” 8 p. text. 
weather map, 8 illustrations. 50¢. 
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54. Geographical Review, Jan. °39, pub. by 
The American Geographical Society, N. Y. C. 
Article headed: ‘Meteorology of the Storm of 
September 21, 1938.” 4 diagrams. $1.50. 

55. Report of the N. H. Disaster Emergency 
Committee, November °38, “Flood and Gale 
September °38.” 8 full-page diagrams. 

56. Hurricane Photo Story of What Happened 
to Athol and Orange, Mass., in September Flood, 
pub. by the Transcript Press, Athol. 35¢. 

57. Special Pictorial Issue of Seaside Topics 
(pub. Westerly, R. I.) — “Watch Hill in the 
Hurricane . . . the Fort Road Tragedy.” 12 
p. text, 12 p. views. $1.00. 

58. National Geographic Magazine, April *39, 
pub. by the National Geographic Society, 
Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Article headed: ““The Geography of the Hur- 
ricane.” 24 p., 20 illustrations. 50¢. 

59. Insurance Pictorial, pub. by the Polodoff 
Insurance Agency, Arena Bldg., New Haven, 
Conn. Article headed: “Hurricane Catches 
New England Unprepared.”’ 9 p. 

60. Let’s Talk It Over. Hurricane insurance 
sales talk with illustrations. Publisher unidenti- 
fied. 

61. The Bell System Fights a Hurricane, pub. 
by the Am. Tel and Tel. Co., 195 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. Illustrated text. 

62. The Atlantic Monthly, Dec. ’38, pub. at 
10 Ferry St., Concord N. H. 9 p. all text 
article, ““Wind and Fury” — personal experi- 
ences at Stonington, Conn. 40¢. 

63. Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Brief account of effect on Corporation. 

64. Rainfall in Connecticut for the Period Septem- 
ber 17-21, 1938. Issued by the New Haven, 
Conn., office of the Weather Bureau. 

65. Hurricane of September 17 to 21, 1938, by 
I. R. Tannehill, Marine Division, Weather 
Bureau, Washington, Oct. °38. (See item 44 
of this list.) 

66. The Hurricane of 1938 on Eastern L. I., by 
Ernest S. Clowes, Hampton Press, Bridge- 
hampton, L. I. 
$1.25. 

67. Connecticut Industry for November 1938. 
View of Lighthouse tender Tulip on tracks at 
New London, Conn., and article headed: 
““New England Must Be Fed.” A story of the 
New Haven Railroad’s experiences. 5 p. text 
and 6 illustrations. Pub. by Manufacturer’s 
Association of Connecticut, 50 Lewis St., 
Hartford, Conn. 20¢. 

68. Connecticut Industry for December 1938. 
Article headed: ““The Spirit of Connecticut 
Utility Companies.” 3 p. text, 6 illustrations. 

69. Civil Engineering, pub. by American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, April °39. Article 
headed: “Flood and Hurricane Versus the 
Connecticut Highway Department.” 4 p. text, 
7 cuts, small map. 50¢. 

70. The Telephone Bulletin, Dec. ’38, New 
Haven, Conn., pub. by the Southern New 
England Telephone Co., New Haven. Article 
headed: “New Haven Telephone Men Tell 
How Hurricane Wrecked Train.” Very brief. 

71. Appendix I to Minutes of the Eighteenth 
Meeting Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
EEI, Sagamore Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 9 and 
70, 1939. “Our Experiences In the Hurricane,” 
by T. H. Haines, Boston Edison Co., and 
“Brief Résumé of Damages Occurring to the 
Distribution System as a Result of the Flood, 
etc., in Hartford,” by C. M. Yale, Hartford 
Electric Light Co. 


Many personal experiences. 





With the Museums and Art Galleries 


At the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, Rhode 
Island, will be held an exhibition of 
French eighteenth century silver and dur- 
ing April and May an exhibition of con- 
temporary Rhode Island art. Sunday 
gallery talks will be held each Sunday in 
March. 

Visitors to Rockport, Mass., this sum- 
mer should not fail to stop at the galleries 
of the Rockport Art Association. The 
Association has for many years held the 
distinction of having one of the finest, if 
not the finest, exhibitions in the New 
England Summer Colony. Celebrated 
artists from all parts of the country who 
reside in Rockport are the exhibitors. 

The Portland Society of Art holds its 
fifty-seventh Annual Exhibition March 
3-31. The exhibition consists of original 
works by living American artists in oil 
painting, water color and pastel. From 
April 7th-May 5th the Society holds its 
forty-first Annual Photographic Salon. 


Not So New 


are Wallace Nutting’s Biography, 295 pages, 
Old America Co., Framingham, Mass. 
(1936), and New England Year, Stephen 
Daye Press, $2.50, in which Muriel Follett 
sets forth the New England year of 1938. 
The former includes a wealth of Yankee 
experience with which every American 
should be acquainted. The latter takes you 
into the daily life of a Vermont farmer and 
you'll want to read it before you get 
Stephen Daye’s spring list book: Old Ver- 
mont Houses, by H. W. Congdon, and be- 
come one of those “outsiders”? who have 
spent some $4,700,000 on old Vermont 
places since 1931. 


Good Yankee Novel 
Sylvia Chatfield Bates, head of the Fic- 
tion Workshop in the Department of 


Journalism at New York University, gives 


us this month her novel, The Floor of 
Heaven, Harcourt Brace & Co., 255 p., 
$2.50 
favorite evening chair, bed lamp, or apple 


tree settee will benefit more than a little. 


- for which the world about your 


Mrs. Bates came from Massachusetts, was 
educated at Radcliffe, and chooses the 
New England coast for the novel. Get it. 
We'll refund your money if you can write 
a better one. 
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Mercy E. Baker 
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vide, at extremely moderate om, & The National Folk Festival Guest rooms are spacious, lux- 
smart address, a convenient mid-city | uriously appointed, dinin 
location, the environment of con- the seventh annual, will be held this year scone, of se hest , alit g 
genial fellow guests, COMPLETE in Washington, D. C., April 25th, 26th, « g —— 


service skilled, courteous; lo- 
cation, most convenient; the 
atmosphere one of distin- 
guished, home-like charm. 
Single Rooms, $5.00 up 
Double Rooms, $7.00 up 
With Twin Beds, $8.00 up 
THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dancing and Entertainment 


hotel service PLUS the extra facilities 
of a private club. 
RATES start at $11 weekly, $2 daily. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
MIDSTON HOUSE, Madison Ave. at 38th St 
ALLERTON HOUSE, 143 East 39th St. 


FOR WOMEN 
ALLERTON HOUSE, 57th St. & Lexington Ave 


and 27th. Its purpose is “‘the bringing to- 
gether of groups from various sections of 
the United States with the characteristic 
folk expressions of each, in the faith that 
national incentive gives encouragement to 
regional festivals and that continued par- 
ticipation in such festivals will help keep 
alive the traditional customs associated 





BURTON F. WHITE, JR. with the founding of this nation.” The at Dinner and Supper 
General Manager ane" , : 
| Festival presents material which may well 
Write for booklet . . * os . THE 
Address Midston House Room 121 inspire future artistic creations. 
Of past participants the Town Crier of K I | T M oO 134 E 
| Provincetown, Massachusetts, stands out 
A On | as one of the very few from New England. David B. Mulligan, President 
| Yet doings of this sort, with about every- MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST., N. ¥ 


CLUB RESIDENCES thing from folk art and fiddle tunes to tall Bivset cloiiatee deed shite 
NEW YORK stories and sea chanties, are made to order connections with Grand Centro 
for Yankee talent. With the Festival fairly 











nearby at Washington this year the director 
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Hotel 
PARIS 


97th Street 
and West End Avenue 
New York City 


A KNOTT Hotel 


Only *@00 


Daily 









and committee are working hard to draw 
in representatives from all the New Eng- 
land states. 

The big jump to Washington, of course, The 
gives you your chance for a trip to New 
York at the same time . . . and while 


the mud is drying out of country roads 
you might as well get that advance show- 


ing of Spring down along the Connecti- 


| cut, New York, Jersey, and Maryland, 
| Delaware and Pennsylvania shore. Your 
| 





» 





hotel manager will help you with the 
details. 


| — | BRIDGEPORT 
| A\Y ch CONNECTICUT 


AMONG THE WORLD'S ¥ 
FIRST HALF DOZEN 


| HOTELS 


the BELLEVUE stands as 
a model of true hospitality e 
combined with unsurpassed 
service and management . ‘ 
. at seenaiils rates. ROOMS from $3.00 






for : 


“The Comfort Center of 


New England” 


*% Room with private bath 
* Radio 
* Solarium 


* Gymnasium 
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* Swimming Pool 
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, * ee to | BELLEVUE e 

N everywhere 5 

N | oT R AT F 0 RK b E. G. Ersenman, Manager 
S Equally Low Weekly Rates HILADELPHIA 

Y CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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CLAS SIFIE D 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 


WOOD ART GALLERY 











Real Estate 


Real Estate 





FOR SALE — Six-room cottage (two garages under) 
and an apartment house (five apartments, twenty-one 
rooms), all modern conveniences, running water, electric 
lights, gas stoves, inside toilets. On desirable water front, 
Matunuck Beach, Wakefield, R. A going concern. 
Reason for selling, other business requires entire atten- 
tion. Price reasonable. Write L. P. ARNOLD, 41 Waldo 
Street, Pawtucket, R. I 


SMALL SUMMER HOME secluded in mountains, 
Southern Vermont. 4 hours Boston. Mile to village. 
High, cool. Good hunting. 100 acres, mostly woods 
sloping to three rushing brooks. Enough timber to pay 
for place. Terraced bungalow commands wide views. 
Living room with fireplace, bedroom, bath, kitchenette, 
attic, cellar. 2 good barns for guest house, studio, shop, 
garage. Photos. $4000. Mrs. D. K. FIANDY, West 
Hartford, Vermont. 


FOR SALE: Eight miles southeast of Worcester, thirty- 
six from Boston. Beautiful hollow tile, eleven room 
house, two-car garage, all in fine condition. Excellent 
artesian well water, four baths, and lavatory; four fire- 
places, and Franklin stove; oil heat. Landscaped 
grounds, delightful view, and about five acres of land 
Price very reasonable. Address Miss Mary OBer, 
Grafton, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: Guilford, Connecticut at Mulberry Point, 
250 acres bordering Long Island Sound. Magnificent 
view, from high ground, of the Sound and Long Island. 
Portions are timber tracts, salt meadows, and tillable. 
House, old Colonial with fireplaces, hot water heat, 
bathrooms; 2-car attached garage, 3 barns. HARRY E. 
DICKERMAN, Wallingford, Connecticut. 


TO SETTLE ESTATE, beautiful country home, 40 
miles from Boston. Modern conveniences, good orchards 
and tillable land. Summer and winter sports, profitably 
run as a guest home. Ideal for private hospital, Inn, 
dramatic or vacation club, or a country home. Price 
low lease considered. J. S. BENNETT, 62 Dayton 
Street, Danvers, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE Summer cottage, Hebron, New Hamp- 
shire, Newfound Lake west shore, electric pump and 
lights, pump house. Guest house, 5 rooms, 2-car garage, 
running spring, state road, open in winter. 1 mile 
Hebron, 5 miles Bristol. Excellent views. Box 47, 
Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE Farm, 8 acres, 2 wells, electric pump & 
lights, 9 rooms, apple trees, 1000 feet lake front, Lake 
Wicwas. Barn, sheds, state road, open in winter, 7 miles 
Laconia, 4 miles Meredith, New Hampshire. Beautiful 
view. Box 47, Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts. 


“CAPE COD” TYPE HOUSE, excellent condition, 
two-car garage connected to house, screened porch 10x 20, 
fine garden. Located in central New Hampshire town near 
White Mountains and Lake Winnipesaukee. Boys’ pre- 
paratory and Junior College nearby. Price $3900 for 
quick sale. Box EG, 626 Park Square Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 
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In the very heart of the WHITE MOUNTAINS a 
home is open to summer guests, either by the day or 
week. Comfortable beds. Good food. Reasonable rates. 
Mrs. L. Lynn Cuter, Berlin, New Hampshire. 


FOR SALE: Seven acres near lake front, of one of 
America’s foremost painters, two buildings. nearby 
tennis and swimming club. Price $3000. Write Box MBB, 
626 Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


STORE AND DWELLING, Cottage, Bungalow at 
QUONOCHONTAUG overlooking the Broad Atlantic 
Ocean. Write for description and terms. HERBERT E. 
Lewis, Hope Valley, Rhode Island. 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT Farms, summer homes, 
estates. Large selection. Ross H. LOWELL. 


FOR SALE OR RENT Furnished cottages (new), 
at Bow Lake, Strafford, New Hampshire and at Moody 
Beach, Moody, Maine. Mrs. Burt R. Cooper, 195 
No. Main Street, Rochester, New Hampshire. 


FOR REPAIRS plus $3 monthly, I'll rent my unfur- 
nished three-room camp near fine road, 3 miles to 
college town in southern Maine. Good drainage, excel- 
lent spring, fireplace, southern exposure. Box JB, 626 
Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





Garden Supplies 





SOIL-S-GRO with Vitamin B1 added for growing 
plants without soil and for vitamin-treating of potted 
plants. Each package contains 4 handy pint size units 
of Soil-S-Gro. Postpaid, 10¢ per package or $1.00 per 
dozen. Sort-S-Gro Laporatories, P. O. Box 292, 
Syracuse, New York 


HERBS 100 VARIETIES YANKEE GROWN. 
Kitchen Garden Collection: 9 varieties, labeled, $2.00. 
Fragrant Path Collection: 9 varieties, $2.25. Postpaid. 
Catalogue. HiGuMeap Nursery, Dept. Y, Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. Large, delicious, 
productive, ornamental. Very profitable. Best varieties. 
Strong plants. Low prices. Catalogue. FRANKLIN 
County Nurseries, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


DAHLIAS. Large flowering, 10 different unlabeled, 
$1.00. 8 labeled, our selection, $1.29. Lists free. 
REYNOLDs, 450 River Avenue, Lakewood, New Jersey. 
Dept. Y 


DAHLIAS Smaller-flowering, graceful and artistic 
types, wide color range, best for garden and home. Write 
for de scriptive list. F. P. Wessper, Homeacre, Route 2, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Garden Supplies 





250 MASTODON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
plants will supply berries all Summer and Fall first 
year set, for family of five. Price $2.25 Postpaid. Soutn 
MICHIGAN NuRSERY (Dept. A) New Buffalo, Michigan. 


5 EACH, LARGE BULBS, labeled and postpaid, for 
$2.00: Aflame, Bagdad, Comm. Koehl, Carrara, Duna, 
Marmora, Mrs. Sisson, Picardy, Southern Cross, Victor. 
List free. Ernest J. Dent, Skaneateles, New York. 


BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for your home 
garden — we specialize in quality plants. All sizes, 
growers’ prices. Free folder. HousTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts 


NATIVE Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Evergreens, Wild 
Flowers. Catalogue sent on request. THREE LAURELS, 
Marshall, North Carolina. 


FREE SEEDS with every purchase. Wil! stand frost. 
Special: 30¢ worth of Wilt Resistant Aster Seeds, only 
10¢. CHASE Nursery, Winchendon, Massachusetts. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS that bloom. Best tried out 
varieties at low prices. List of 200 varieties. HEBRON 
Heicuts GARDENS, Hebronville, Massachusetts. 


ENGLISH GARDENER to take care of small place. 
Used to greenhouse and outside work. A. W. B., Care 
of Worcester County Horticultural Society. 





Miscellaneous 





KIDDIES’ DELIGHT. Lollipops in unusual shapes 
of animals and toys. Sixteen different designs including 
camel, turkey, elephant, fish, engine, boat, ~ — hard 
clear candy in attractive colors and flavors. 1 dozen 60¢, 
2 dozen $1.00 postpaid anywhere. Extra fine caramels 
85¢ pound, postpaid. Caro_ine AsBBey, 20 Theresa 
Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 


COATS OF ARMS AND FAMILY CRESTS expertly 
and faithfully reproduced in black-and-white, water 
colors or oils. Ready for py Over thirty years 
experience in Heraldic art. Fee $10 and up. Send com- 
plete data for guidance in estimating. Address Law- 
RENCE B. Rossins, Harwich, Massachusetts 


HAND-WOVEN AND CROSS-STITCHED bags and 
artistic household articles made to order in unique 
Colonial and peasant designs by nimble-fingered 
Yankee. Write for description of samplers, wall- 
hangings, needlebooks, pincushions, etc. KATHERINE 
STEWART, 21 Ohio Street, Bangor, Maine. 


BOOKHANDLING SEMINARS. Expert training in 
Bookselling, Collecting, Publishing, and care of Private 
Libraries. Special rates in April and May. Regular ses- 
sions begin June 10th, 1940. KATHERINE Lorp, The Lit 
tle Book House, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 


LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT. Noise- 
less rubber-bound disks — best indoor — $8 a set. Cues 
$1 to $5, table shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
10¢ for catalog and plan of court. Sets $5.00 to $25.00 
DayTONA BEACH SHUFFLEBOARD Co., Philmont, N. Y 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
hand-woven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs. Imports and gifts. Just off Route 6, 
between Brooklyn and Danielson. 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. | dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
wanted. Autographs. Old Letters. Journals. Diaries. 
Single and quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SuHop, Merion Station, Pennsylvania. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED TURKISH TOWELS 
Slight factory damage. Bundle assorted sizes, $1 pre- 
paid. Money back if not satisfied. Emery’s Mitt Enp 
Supp_ty Company, Fairfield, Maine. 


WILD FLOWER HONEY, gathered by the bees from 
wild flowers of forest and field. 5 Ibs. $1.10, 10 Ibs. 
$2.00 postpaid, 3rd zone. MOORLAND APIARIES, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts. 


FINE CHINA, CUT GLASS, oil paintings, brass, 
bronze, glass, etc. Also real estate. Mrs. Bertha Hayes, 
Curiosity Suop, Sunnyside, Barrington, New Hamp- 
shire. Route 9. 


MAILING LISTS of reliable New England people, 
families who buy. City, Town and Country. 1000 names 
and addresses $10. FLorRENcE Moopy, Farmington, 
Maine 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00; 1000 6% Envelopes, $3.00, 1000 Busi- 
ness Cards, $2.00. Samples. Excetsion Press, Shel- 
burne, Vermont. 


16 DUPLICATE BRIDGE BOARDS, $1.35. Duptt- 
CATE BoarD Company, Syracuse, New York. 





er 


























Miscellaneous 





LADIES’ HAND CROCHETED MEDALLION 
handkerchiefs, white, two in box with sachet basket, 50¢. 
Beautiful gift for Mother's Day. Hattie Cuase, 190 
North Street, Hyannis, Massachusetts 


FINE HONEY, 60 Ib. can, HERE, clover $4.80, dark 
buckwheat $3.60. Ten-lb. pail delivered $1.75, buck- 
wheat $1.40. Special prices on request. Ray WILCOX, 
Odessa, New York. 


12 LADIES’ WHITE LINEN handkerchiefs. Superfine 
quality. $1.00 postpaid. Real bargain. Worth double 
STATLER TEXTILE, Lowell, Mass. 


100 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS, including air 
mails, with approvals, 5 cents. GiLBert, 556 G Center 
Street, South Haven, Michigan. 


BEAUTIFUL MAINE WOOLEN remnants for suits, 
coats, dresses. Send stamp for samples and prices. 
FLORENCE Moopy, Farmington, Maine. 


Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5e a word. TRADERS 
ExcuanGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill 


OLD GLASS, DOLLS, COINS, CURIOS, INDIAN 
Relics, Miniatures. Catalogue, 5 cents. InpDIAN Museum, 
Osborne, Kansas 


BEAUTIFUL SYRUP LABELS 
colors, $1.85 thousand up 
Putney, Vermont. 


Printed one or two 
Samples! Honesty Press, 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS 
Established 1889. ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 
East 13th Street, New York. 


HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete camping, 
hunting, outdoor equipment. Catalog free. Howe Fur 
Company, Box Y, Coopers Mills, Maine. 


WANTED FOR CASH: Currier & Ives prints of 
Vermont scenes and Vermont life. RaLpH M. Buck, 
250 Stuart Street, Boston 


100 EACH, LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, printed 
two colors, $1.35 postpaid. MULTICOLOR Press, Bristol, 
Vermont. 


GUINEA PIGS, mixed colers. 4 sows and boar, $2.00. 
Solid colors, 50¢ up. Bred sows, $1.25. CHARLES Bart- 
LETT, South Walpole, Massachusetts 


GUINEA PIGS Any size, either sex, healthy stock, 
50¢. P. R. Sipmore, Danvers, Massachusetts. 


50 SHEETS, 25 ENVELOPES printed, 30c postpaid 
IDEAL Press, North Anson, Maine 

MILL-END-TOILET-TISSUE 100 Rolls to case 
$1.50 F. O. B. Lowell. STATLER TextiLe, Lowell, Mass 


OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at Macomper 
Crock Hosp1tac. Ashland, Massachusetts 


BOOKPLATES! Samples 10 cents. Heraldic, P. O 
Drawer 59, Calumet City, Illinois. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation 
Open all year. Excellent food. 


BUSINESS 


VERMONT MAPLE CURE COB SMOKED 
EASTER HAMS $4.00 
Delivered anywhere in New England. Guaranteed 
weight 10 Ibs. or over. Send check with order to 

L. H. HARRINGTON, U. S. Route 2 
“Everything That's Vermont” 
Richmond, Vermont 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO 
SOUTHERN VERMONT 
and building or buying a home) 
Custom-laid ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM FLOoRS 
will cost but a mere trifle more. Mr. 
Colburn (our layer) takes pride in his work 
Installations in town may be seen. 














The Furniture Store. of 
BLOOMER & CHATTERTON, INC. 
9 Flat St., Brattleboro (Windham Co.), Vermont 


2 WINDJAMMER CRUISES * 


A Vacation of Adventure Under Sail * 
Aboard an Old-Time 
* YANKEE SCHOONER * 
Cruising Along the Coast of Maine 
One Week $38 Two Weeks $70 
KK Capt. Frank Swift, Box 57, Camden, Maine 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 








They appear here at same rate, etc. 


Wanted 
brook, East 
field 
4423 


Connecticut Tercenterary medals, Say 
Haven, West Haven, Winsted, and En 
Two of each. Have stamps or coins, or will buy 


Santa brought de luxe electric hand tool with 26 ac 
cessories polishing, drilling, carving, grinding et 
cetera. Used one hour. Marvelous! But I badly need 
different tools. Bargain for some workman, or crafts 
teacher needing portable combination. Cost $25. Swop 
for $20 cash. A424 


Wanted Classical phonograph records and chemis 
try outfit. Will either swop my candid camera or buy 
for cash. A425 


Sale or trade Very old, scarce, authentic Confeder 
ate States newspaper, printed on wallpaper 1862, for 
collector. Edison home phonograph, few cylinder records 
with horn. Few assorted gas and oil lamps and prest« 
lite tank from old Ford car. Want old firearms or cast 
A426 


Twelve-room Spanish villa Martin house. Two-roon 
Bungalo Bluebird House. Portable phonograph and 
record case. Set Dickins 1887. A427 


Would like to buy or swop something for two old 
copies of American Home magazines. I think Septem 
ber, 1934, and January, 1935, with articles on “* Petit 
Point."’ What do you yearn for? A428 


Sale or trade Binoculars, candle snuffer, Confeder 
ate money, pictures, Franklin stove, old cradle, clocks, 
watch, accordion, bells, Civil War carbine, revolvers, 
wool carder, saxophone. Want old firearms, unused U.S 


stamps, typewriter, money. A429 


Kings gold-plated trumpet. Liberty model for cash 
430 


Woman's top coat, genuine Harris tweed, never 
worn, size 20, first ten-dollar bill takes it. A431 


Want to draw, cook, dressmake, play piano? Used 
but complete courses exchanged for cash. M430 


Ready to make more hooked rugs. Use old-fashioned 
hook and woolen materials. Most any pattern or size 
you want. M431 


Who has a good string of sleigh bells that he won't 
sell? Well, here's a horse to use them on. Safe, stylish, 
and too expensive harness, nearly good as new. Usable 
sleigh. Will swop for good fresh cow, $100, or what have 
you? M433 


Want to rent reasonably priced cottage for August, 


on or near Lake Fairlee, Vermont. Send description and 
terms. F426 





Five dollars cash for best Yankee joke. Write « learly. 
F423 

Anything you want in New Hampshire, like births, 
deaths, snapshots of grandpa's birthplace, graveyards, 
cellar-holes, etc. Fees low. F425 


NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS OLD AND New 
YANKEE, INC., really and truly would like to let you 
all have your swops for nothing. We started out that 
way then we started charging newsstand buyers, as 
we felt that was only fair by our subscr $ 
we did that, the Postoffice Department ruled, that inas 
much as we had placed a value on swops (which there 
had not been before) all subscribers within the limits 
outlined at the this column must pay, too 
It's just one of those things wherein ‘“‘regulations is 
regulations So please remember we're with you 100% 
in this swopping game and this charge of 3¢ a word is 
truly nominal and hardly pays the cost of postage 





s soon as 


start of 


: Wanted: a mounted (stuffed) sea gull. Will exchange 
cash for it. J434 


I collect United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 








Yankee Job Exchange 


Continued from page 36 





NEWSPAPER MAN who knows he is good 
experience from cub reporter to managing editor, who 
has written politics, sports, editorials, features who 
left newspaper work for more profitable though less 
amusing publicity job wants to go to city of not over 
75,000 in New England, New York, New Jersey, or 
South to edit newspaper, daily, weekly, or what have 
you preferably near good college for women 
References gilt-edged want only good salary 

not exorbitant one. Eager to get back in game where 
surroundings are pleasant small city ideal. JF418 


I WILL MAKE present of a good beach-front building 
lot, 50 x 100, at beautiful Massachusetts beach, to a 
philanthropist who will finance the restoration of a pay 
ing parking lot destroyed by 1938 hurricane. Advertiser 
has plenty of land but no money. JF419 


WHO WANTS SUSIE, my pedigreed Scottie, now just 
one year old and ready for breeding? It'll make two 
jobs one for you one for Susie. I live on black 
highway ‘twixt Woodstock and Sherburne, Vermont 
Want cash up to $25.00. JA 420 


25 yrs 





Special 
Summer Rates 
during the 
World's Fair 


Single from $5 
Double from $7 
Subway station at the hotel 
direct to the World's Fair. 


Henry A.Rost President & Managing Director 


a-PLA Z Aan 


FIFTH AVE. at FIFTY-NINTH ST. 








: 


Hand-Crafted Pine 


* From the best of Northern-grown pine, duplicates 
of old pieces completely handmade, delivered 
anywhere in the United States. All of our Hand- 
Crafted Pine looks as though it were washed by 
the waves and polished by the winds of old New 
England 

Send for catalogue 


i E G. STEELE 
EARL 4 G. . 248.8, 


Unusual Reproductions 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRING ARRIVES EARLY HERE! 


@ It’s Mayflower Time. The spring sun is warm, 
the breezes mild and everything conspires to 
give you a head start on summer. Try CAPE 
COD in April. Off-season rate from $5 daily. 
Amer. Plan. Restricted clientele. Open April 15. 


Write Frank and Mary Cleverley, HIGH BREWSTER, 
WEST BREWSTER, Mass., or telephone Brewster 59. 














THE REAL OLD CAPE COD 


Spend some delightful summer weeks at Boundbrook 
Cottage, a private guest home in Wellfleet. Private 
beach, sailing, surf casting, nearby golf course, 
barbecues on the beach. Comfortable rooms, delicious 
home cooking. Cape Cod at its best. Open May to 
October. For further information and rates write Mr 
and Mrs. F. H. Remick, Wellfleet, Mass 
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Just Among Ourselves 


(Continued from page 7) 





February, 1940 
Dear Yankee, 


I am renewing my subscription for two 
years, and taking up the “gift dividend” 
as per enclosed ticket, covering all of 
which is my check for $4.60 enclosed. 

I must say that it is the effort you are 
making to put New England into current 
printed form, and to toot the old Yankee 
horn as loudly as possible for the benefit 
of and dismay to the “great unwashed” 
(intellectually), rather than the intrinsic 
merit of the magazine, that leads me to 
renew the subscription. Probably con- 
tinued and increased support will give the 
means for improving in some measure the 
quality of YANKEE, but thus far much of 
the material has a sort of amateurish flavor 

as though the authors had a desire to 
write something, and imposed it upon a 
little hearsay knowledge of the subjects 
selected. The results are too often like dis- 
cussions at the ladies’ aid meeting or the 
essays at the girls’ boarding school. 
Couldn’t YANKEE be a little more true to 
name — more virile and rugged? 

The “opposition” charges that New 
England is decadent, yes even that the 
original has “disappeared”; that the he 
men and she women from the good old 
stock emigrated, leaving a residue of her- 
maphroditic incompetents who could not 
drive and had to yield the reins to the 
hordes of newcomers who have swarmed 
over the land, That’s a damned lie! The 
culture that was, and is, New England is 
still nurtured and revered in every town 
and valley and countryside; only it is now- 
adays too much a violet, and easily ob- 
scured by the blatant sunflower of the new 
hoi polloi. Yankee is the spokesmen of the 
heirs; let the message be firm! 


E. G. 


History Doesn’t Always Credit 


the proper sources. America’s steamboat 
inventor lies unheralded as does the orig- 
inator of heavier than air planes. Now 
comes the realization that great advances 
in the medical world were made by a 
small group working at Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, during the Civil War — though 
credit for these advances has gone to 
others. Dr. Phelps, Professor of Medicine 
at Dartmouth and “Pop” Hawley were 
two of the members of the Brattleboro staff 
who helped discover ways to stop the 
spread of gas or hospital gangrene — in 
discovering that pneumonia patients needed 
fresh air — in learning that typhoid fever 
cases must have food and liquids to replace 
the drain on their systems. Nathaniel 
Grout Brooks, another member of the staff 
retired afterwards to practice in Acworth, 
N. H. During forty years of practice there 
he never lost a patient from infection fol- 
lowing childbirth. 
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Songs, Dear to the 


hearts of Yankee plowboys, boatmen, 
marching troops, and families gathered 
around humble colonial firesides are now 
available in record form through the 
initiative of the R.C.A. Manufacturing 
Company of Camden, N. J. Mr. Proskauer 
of the Press Division of that company sent 
us this Folk Song Series of ten recordings 
by John and Lucy Allison and Sawyer’s 
Minute Men, feeling that same would 
interest YANKEE readers. And so it will. 

Whether you like YANKEE magazine or 
not your Yankee blood can’t fail to thrill to 
The Constitution and the Guerriere and Ye 
Parliament of England, Yankee Doodle, The 
Bombardment of Bristol, R. I., etc. 

If not the emotional sort, you will find 
these recordings of great historical and 
antiquarian interest — as well as of educa- 
tional and entertainment value — for the 
Allisons and band have gone to some pains 
to preserve authenticity throughout. Notes 
by John Allison accompany this Folk Song 
Series, Vol. 1, which add considerable 
interest if followed during the playing of 
the discs. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

is giving all her time these days to the 
“Children’s Crusade for Children” a na- 
tional movement of which she is chairman 
to enlist the sympathy and help of the 
thirty million boys and girls in the schools 
of the United States in behalf of other boys 
and girls who are victims of war and perse- 
cution in other lands. 

The mite box thank offering will be 
taken up in the schools the fourth week in 
April and the money thus raised will be 
distributed by an independent jury of 
award to responsible, well-known relief 
organizations already operating in the four 
great fields, Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, and non-sectarian. Details are 
available from the Director, Empire State 
Building, New York. 


FM Radio 


you are hearing so much about these days 
will be a godsend to these parts as it elim- 
inates most of the interference you now get 
from your oil burner, etc. Sets are available 
from General Electric or Stromberg Carl- 
son, but there are only one or two stations 


you can hitch into; Paxton (outside of 


Worcester) and Mt. Washington. 


YANKEE Gets Around 


We quote from the letter of a subscriber 
who explains how YANKEE reaches friends 
of hers in Alaska. ““They are fifty miles 
below the Arctic Circle,” she writes, “and 
everything, during the winter has to be 
flown in from Fairbanks, ninety miles 
south of Livengood. Mail is flown in once 
a week if the weather permits. 

““ If YANKEE makes Seattle in time for the 
Saturday boat, it has a four-day trip 
(weather permitting) to Seward, and a 
two-day trip, providing the old-fashioned 
coal-burning engine and coaches are not 
snowed under, to Fairbanks, and if the 


flying conditions are good, and it has not 
missed Tuesday’s plane, it will soon finish 
the trip.” 


Meadow Greens 


will soon be making their appearance. 
Among the first will be the horse-radish 
tops, an open invitation, if you have a 
taste for homemade horse-radish sauce, 
to get your pick-and-mattock and dig 
yourself a basket of roots. Then shortly 
after you can begin looking for dandelions, 
fiddleheads and sprouted beechnuts. Fid- 
dieheads, in case you didn’t know, are the 
curly tips of certain ferns, edible only when 
they are about eight inches high. If the 
“*fiddlehead”’ is uncurled they are tough 
and tasteless, but when just right will prove 
as appetizing as fresh asparagus — and may 
be prepared as such. Sprouted beechnuts 
are considered prime when they have two 
thick leaves — really the halves of the nut 
meat that had burst the shell and started 
to grow. Cook them in boiling water and 
serve with plenty of butter. 


The Medical Career 


Dr. Harvey Cushing died October last. 
The Medical Career (Little, Brown & Co.), 
$2.50, 302 pages, has just been published. 
Here is a remarkably discerning, though 
informal, discussion through essays and 
biographical sketches of the medical man 
and the human need of medicine now and 
through the ages. 

A plea for the country doctor — and 
more country doctors everywhere — gains 
special emphasis from the pen of as gréat a 
specialist and surgeon as was Dr. Cus’ ing. 
He deplores the dropping, in such un‘versi- 
ties as Dartmouth, of the medical scnol 
on the grounds that there were too many 
doctors. 














Laying Foundations 


(Continued from page 15) 





cup rum, preferably Jamaica. To serve, put 1 
tablespoon of the mixture in a Tom and 
Jerry mug, or a large demi-tasse. Add 1 
jigger of Bourbon whisky and the same 
amount of boiling water. (A jigger is 2 
ounces, or % of your kitchen measuring cup.) 
Stir until frothing and dust with grated 
nutmeg. 

Cirrus Pre. Mix ™% cup cornstarch, 1% 
cups sugar and \% teaspoon salt. Add 134 
cups boiling water, stirring to blend. Cook 
for 15 minutes in a double boiler, stirring 
until thick and smooth. Beat 3 egg yolks 
slightly and pour cornstarch mixture into 
them slowly, stirring constantly. Return to 
double boiler and cook 2 minutes longer. 
Remove from stove and add 1 tablespoon 
butter, 4% cup grapefruit juice and 1 tea- 
spoon grated rind, stirring until well blended. 
Cool. Pour into the center of a 9-inch baked 
pie shell. Arrange large segments of grape- 
fruit, thick side out in a circle on top of the 
filling. Pile meringue in the center on top of 
the filling, leaving grapefruit segments 
around the edge. Put in oven just long enough 
to brown the meringue. 





